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Northwestern  University  consists  of  seven  departments  or  schools.  Four  of 
these  (Law  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy;  are  located  in  or  near  the  center  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  The  other  three  (College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Music,  and  the 
Academy  ,  are  situated  in  Kvanston,  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  city  on  the  north. 

The  College  Campus  is  located  directly  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  about 
three  milts  north  of  the  city  limits. 

For  general  information  relating  to  the  University  as  a  whole,  general  cata- 
logues, etc.,  address  University  Hall,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

I. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

COLLEGE  CAMPUS,  EVANSTON 

Offers  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  Bachelor's  degree  in  Languages  and  Literature 
(English,  French,  German,  Italian.  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek.  Hebrew);  Mathematics 
(college  and  aivancedi;  Science  'Astronomy.  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Mineralogy,  Geology);  History  (ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  ;  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Pedagogy,  Economics  and  Politics,  and  Sociology,  and  other  subjects 
appropriate  to  a  modern  college. 

Numerous  graduate  courses  are  also  offered  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and 
in  a  few  subjects  to  that  of  Ph  D. 

Special  advantages  are  offered  to  the  graduates  of  this  college  in  the  professional 
schools  of  the  University. 

For  further  information,  address  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Evanston,  Illinois, 

II. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

CHICAGO 

Offers  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  hos- 
pital and  clinical  facilities  aie  especially  good  This  school  was  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  take  three  important  steps  in  Medical  education:  the  enforcement 
of  the  standard  of  preliminary  education,  adoption  of  longer  annual  courses,  and  the 
graded  curriculum. 

It  ranks  fourth  in  attendance  among  University  Medical  Schools  in  the  United 
States. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Medical  School, 
2421  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

III. 

LAW  SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 

Offers  a  three  years'  course  in  Law  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
Special  facilities  are  provided  for  a  thorough  preparation  in  the  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  Law.  The  library  is  adequate  to  all  the  ordinary  needs  of 
the  student,  including  over  ten  thousand  volumes,  while  the  proximity  of  the  Chicago 
Law  Institute  Library  provides  an  additional  collection  of  nearly  forty  thousand 
which  the  students  are  at  liberty  to  use.  The  students  come  from  all  paits  of  the 
country,  and  the  courses  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  them  that  knowledge  of 
Law  which  will  be  indispensable  to  them  wherever  they  may  practice. 

For.  lurther  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Law  School, 
Northwestern  University  Building,  Corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets, 
Cnicaao. 

IV. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
CHICAGO 

Offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  and  that  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist.  The  couise  includes  instruction  in  general  Chemistry,  Chemical 
Analysis,  Pharmacy,  Botany,  Microscopy,  Pharmacognosy,  Dispensing,  and  Analytical 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  including  Drug  Assaying.  Bacteriology,  and  Sanitary 
Analysis,  it  ranks  hrst  in  attendance  among  University  Schools  of  Pharmacy  in 
this  country. 

For  turcher  information,  address  Northwestern  University  School  of  Phar- 
macy, Northwestern  University  Building,  Corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets, 
Chicago. 
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I  — NEWS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  Law  School  Book  Plate:  On  page  1  will  be  found  a  cut  of 
the  Law  School  Book  Plate,  designed  by  Miss  Louise  B.  Graves,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  presented  to  the  Law  School  by  Charles  Cheney 
Hyde,  Esq. 

October  State  Bar  Examination:  All  of  the  students  from 
Northwestern  University  Law  School  who  were  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  before  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  at  the 
Springfield  examination  were  successful.  The  following  members 
of  the  class  of  1903  took  this  examination : 

y>  Harry  K.  Crafts,  Charles  L.  Daly,  Thomas  G.  Deering,  David 
„  O.  Dunbar,  Alfar  M.  Eberhardt,  Hosea  V.  Ferrell,  Julius  M.  Kahn, 
*|  Albert  H.  Kay,  James  W.  Keating,  William  P.  Knapp,  Clarence 
J  E.  Knowlton,  Morris  Kompel,  Victor  G.  Kropf,  J.  Scott  Matthews, 
d  Matthew  Mills,  John  A.  Niles,  Benjamin  F.  J.  Odell,  John  J.  Peck- 
%  ham,  Leonard  D.  Quinn,  Hyman  Rosenberg,  Frank  B.  Schafer, 
Sandor  Thomsen  Von  Colditz,  Leroy  L.  Todd,  Fred  Van  Voorst. 

'I  Class  Pictures:  The  collection  of  class  pictures  for  the  Alumni 
3  Room  is  still  incomplete.  Any  alumnus  who  may  have  a  picture  of 
>  his  class  is  urged  to  send  it  to  the  Law  School  in  order  that  the 
p  collection  may  soon  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 


Cases  for  Moot  Court:  An  invitation  is  extended  to  graduates 
of  the  Law  School  to  send  in  statements  of  facts  of  cases  in  which 
they  may  be  interested  for  preparation  and  trial  in  the  Moot  Court 
of  the  Law  School.  Cases  will  be  assigned  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  received  and  a  copy  of  the  briefs  on  which  the  argument 
is  made  will  be  mailed  to  the  attorney  submitting  the  case. 
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II  — ANNUAL  BANQUET  OF  THE  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School 
took  place  at  the  University  Club,  Chicago,  at  7  p.  m.,  on  Wednes- 
day, October  7th.  President  Frank  Orren  Lowden,  '87,  acted  as 
toastmaster.  About  one  hundred  and  ten  were  present.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1903  were  the  guests  of  President  Lowden. 
After  dinner  had  been  served  the  toastmaster  introduced  the 
speakers  of  the  evening,  who  responded  to  the  following  toasts : 

Hon.  Oliver  H.  Horton,  '63— "Our  Alma  Mater,  Its  Past, 
Present  and  Future.'' 

President  Edmund  J.  James — "The  University." 

Judge  Willard  M.  McEwen,  '87— "The  Alumnus  as  a  Judge." 

Edwin  Burritt  Smith,  Esq.,  '79 — "Law." 

Elias  Mayer,  Esq.,  '03— "The  Class  of  1903." 

After  the  toasts  the  nominating  committee,  composed  of 
Nelson  Thomasson,  Esq.,  '60;  Herbert  A.  Schryver,  Esq.,  '95, 
and  George  I.  Haight,  Esq.,  '02 ;  made  its  report,  and  the  following 
gentlemen,  placed  in  nomination  by  the  committee,  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Charles  C.  Linthicum,  '82. 

First  Vice-President — George  E.  Foss,  '89. 

Second  Vice-President — Robert  E.  Pendarvis,  '87. 

Third  Vice-President — Percival  Steele,  '87. 

Fourth  Vice-President— Francis  T.  Colby,  '80. 

Secretary— Jerome  J.  Cermak,  '02,  524-159  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

Treasurer — Otto  R.  Barnett,  '88. 

Short  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Lowden  and  Mr.  Linthicum, 
and  after  cheers  for  the  retiring  president  and  the  president-elect, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Ill  — JUSTICE  COURT  PRACTICE. 


An  Address  Delivered  in  the  Legal  Tactics  Course,  December  22, 
1902,  by  Robert  N.  Holt,  Esq.,  Assistant  State's  Attorney 
of     Cook     County,    Illinois,    and  formerly 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

In  looking  forward  to  your  practice  you  doubtless  all  of  you 
realize  the  fact  that  the  largest  part  of  your  work  for  a  few  years 
to  come,  the  first  years  in  practice,  will  be  in  the  Justice  Court. 
You  will  not  all  be  in  the  condition  of  a  young  student  who 
graduated  about  '97,  I  think  it  was.  He  was  full  of  hope  and 
looked  forward  to  the  great  achievements  that  he  would  make. 
Talking  to  a  class-mate,  he  said :  "What  would  you  take  for  your 
first  three  years*  fees  right  now?"  The  other  replied  that  he 
would  not  require  a  very  large  sum.  "Well,"  said  the  young  man 
who  asked  the  question,  "I  wouldn't  take  twentv-five  thousand 
dollars  for  what  I  would  make  in  three  years.  I  might  be  retained 
by  some  big  corporation  and  make  twice  that  amount  in  one  fee." 
You  will  be  fortunate  if  you  receive  that  many  dollars  instead  of 
thousands. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  select  for  yourself  some  particular 
place  where  your  work  will  be  done.  Ally  yourself  with  some  par- 
ticular court.  This  has  its  advantage.  You  soon  get  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  your  justice,  who  finds  out  whether  you  are  sin- 
cere and  honest,  whether  you  are  conducting  your  business  in  the 
fair-minded  way  a  lawyer  should.  Then  if  you  are  ever  in  a  posi- 
tion where  you  have  to  ask  favors  the  justice  will  know  whether 
to  rely  upon  your  representations,  or  whether  you  are  making 
him  one  of  the  customary  excuses  covered  up  with  words.  In 
making  your  selection  there  are  different  theories  with  different 
lawyers.  Many  justices  say  that  you  should  not  go  more  than 
three  blocks  away  from  the  court  house.  Now,  this  has  its  ad- 
vantages. I  see  before  me  a  gentleman  who  has  handled  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  cases  in  such  a  court,  getting,  I  have  no  doubt, 
considerable  satisfaction  from  being  able  to  do  the  business  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  his  office.  I  see  before  me  other  gentlemen 
who  are  just  as  successful,  who  have  not  had  probably  so  many 
cases,  who  have  seen  fit  to  select  justices  in  the  outlying  districts. 
Both  are  justified  on  this  ground  alone.  The  gentleman  who  came 
down  town  represented  a  big  firm,  doing  an  immense  business. 
His  business  was  always  first,  and  I  have  been  in  that  court  when 
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his  business  has  taken  the  entire  time  of  the  court.  I  have  waited 
all  the  afternoon,  have  come  back,  and  back  again,  and  lost  my 
client  because  I  was  not  influential  with  the  court.  I  think  one 
saves  his  own  time  and  the  time  of  his  client  by  choosing  some 
other  justice.  Of  course  I  realize  that  a  great  many  people  are 
dragged  out  to  outlying  townships  at  early  hours  of  the  morning,  or 
late  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  discouraged  from 
presenting  his  case.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  you  are  going  to 
practice  in  that  way.  There  is  no  stigma,  however,  in  doing  your 
work  in  a  place  where  you  can  get  prompt  service  and  do  not  have 
to  wait  for  a  trial ;  but  when  you  do  it  be  fair  and  decent. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  when  you  have  selected  your 
justice  is  the  question  of  costs.  A  great  many  lawyers  go  to  the 
statutes,  and  then  tell  a  justice  and  the  constables  what  they  should 
charge  and  what  they  should  not.  There  has  grown  up  a  custom 
in  this  region,  a  system  of  costs  which  in  the  main  are  about  as 
fair  as  they  can  be.  It  is  customary  here  now  to  pay  a  dollar  to 
the  justice  when  the  case  is  commenced,  and  another  dollar  to 
the  constable  for  serving  process.  Under  the  statute  the  con- 
stable would  charge  fifty  cents  and  mileage.  Lawyers  doing  much 
business  in  justice  courts  have  soon  found  out  that  the  best  way 
is  to  pay  the  constable  this  certain  amount.  Many  lawyers  at  the 
beginning  of  their  experience  berate  the  constables  and  justices 
and  speak  of  them  as  robbers,  but  a  short  experience  will  show 
them  not  only  that  they  will  get  better  service  by  conforming  to 
the  custom,  which,  as  I  have  said,  has  grown  up  here  in  Cook 
County,  but  that  it  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end.  I  have  heard  many 
an  attorney  try  to  dictate  what  the  fees  of  the  constable  should 
be.  I  have  known  of  many  cases  where  attorneys  have  said,  "We 
will  not  pay  these  fees,  we  will  pay  only  the  statutory  fees."  In 
nearly  every  case  the  statutory  fees  properly  chargeable  have  ex- 
ceeded the  customary  fees.  Another  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
kind  of  case  you  have, — as,  for  instance,  in  a  wage  case  you  are 
entitled  to  a  fee  if  you  give  the  notice  required  by  the  statute,  and 
have  your  judgment  properly  entered  up. 

Another  thing  to  consider  is  whether  you  are  likely  to  have  to 
start  garnishment.  If  so,  give  the  constable  a  garnishee  notice 
for  him  to  serve  at  the  same  time  that  he  serves  the  summons. 
This  has  a  good  effect. 

Another  thing  to  do  is  to  take  an  affidavit  of  your  client's 
claim.  Have  among  your  blank  forms  praecipes  which  have  the 
customary  affidavit  of  claim.  Have  this  filled  in  and  sworn  to 
when  a  claim  is  first  brought  to  you  for  collection.  The  Justice 
Act  provides  that  if  you  have  that  affidavit  on  the  file  and  the  de- 
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fendant  does  not  appear  the  justice  may  enter  a  judgment  upon 
the  affidavit,  without  taking  evidence,  the  matter  going  by  de- 
fault. Another  advantage  is  this:  Suppose  you  are  pressed  for 
time.  Suppose  your  witness  fails  to  get  there,  and  the  other  side 
puts  up  the  usual  cry  that  it  is  a  fraudulent  claim,  made  without 
merit,  to  annoy  the  defendant.  The  justice  can  see  that  the  plain- 
tiff has  set  forth  a  claim  and  that  he  has  sworn  to  it,  and  with 
that  affidavit  before  him,  showing  that  the  plaintiff  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  his  case  to  swear  to  it,  he  is  much  more  likely  to 
allow  the  plaintiff  the  continuance  he  asks. 

Some  attorneys  require  an  assignment  to  them  of  every  claim. 
I  personally  do  not  approve  of  that  practice,  and  I  make  this  merely 
as  a  suggestion. 

Determine  carefully  before  you  commence  your  suit  as  to  the 
legal  entity  of  your  defendant.  Is  it  a  partnership,  an  individual 
or  a  corporation?  You  must  do  this  because  then  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  your  service,  which  with  reference  to  these  different  en- 
tities is  brought  about  in  a  different  way.  If  a  partnership  you 
want  to  get  in  all  your  partners,  for,  although  our  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  before  proceeding  to 
trial,  formerly  they  held  that  partners  must  all  be  served.  If  a 
corporation  be  very  careful  as  to  the  return  of  the  constable  as 
that  is  a  part  of  your  summons.  Another  thing  to  caution  you 
about  is  this,  that  there  is  a  very  different  return  of  a  service  upon 
a  corporation  when  your  suit  is  in  a  justice  court,  from  a  suit  in 
a  court  of  record.  Read  the  two  acts  and  you  will  see  that  there 
is  a  considerable  difference.  Oftentimes  I  have  had  brought  into  my 
court  returns  where  the  constable  has  copied  his  return  from  the 
Practice  Act  and  not  from  the  Justice  Act.  The  defendant  ob- 
jected, and  properly,  because  the  return  was  not  correct.  Then 
when  your  summons  is  to  be  made  out  there  are  several  things  to 
consider.  First  as  to  the  time.  Probably  you  will  want  five  days. 
Have  a  certain  day  in  the  week  for  your  justice  court  work  and 
make  it  returnable  that  day.  This  is  a  very  good  plan.  Then 
when  a  case  is  continued  have  it  continued  one  week.  It  will  save 
you  countless  days  and  nights  of  worry  and  wonder  as  to  whether 
you  have  a  certain  case  coming  up  at  a  certain  time  or  at  some 
other.  It  will  enable  you  to  systematize  your  work,  and  enable  you 
to  do  better  work.  When  you  start  your  suit  get  service  at  once 
and  make  the  return  day  not  too  far  off ;  better  make  it  very 
short.  If  you  don't,  your  opponent  may  start  suit  against  your 
client,  and  he  may  get  his  summons  ante-dated — I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  this  can  be  done — and  then  you  will  be  obliged  to  try  his 
case  first,  and  may  be  compelled  to  put  your  claim  in  as  a  set- 
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off  in  his  suit.  And  even  if  he  has  no  real  ground  of  action 
against  you  he  has  the  advantage  of  trying  your  claim  against  him 
in  a  court  of  his  own  selection.  You  will  notice  from  the  Jus- 
tice Act  that  each  party  must  bring  forward  all  his  claims  against 
the  other  party  that  exist  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  not  at  the  time  of  the  serving  of  the  summons,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  our  courts  upon  that  clause  are  that  the  action  which 
gives  jurisdiction  is  the  one  in  which  the  summons  is  first  issued 
and  not  the  one  in  which  service  is  first  obtained. 

In  an  attachment  suit  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  make  your 
suit  returnable  too  soon,  because  the  effect  is  to  tie  up  the  prop- 
erty of  the  defendant,  and  this  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  mode  of 
compelling  him  to  pay  his  debts,  and  a  very  effective  way  too. 

Another  thing.  The  statute  allows  thirty  days  to  return  this 
writ.  You  will  find  that  with  most  of  the  corporations  in  this 
city  pay-day  comes  once  a  week  or  at  least  twice  a  month.  You 
garnishee  just  before  pay-day.  The  constable  does  not  return 
that  writ  to  the  court,  acting  under  your  instructions,  but  holds  it. 
You  learn  from  the  first  answer  how  much  money  was  due  the  de- 
fendant, and  you  let  it  accumulate.  Then  on  the  next  pay-day,  or 
just  before,  have  your  writ  served  and  it  will  bring  the  defendant 
around  pretty  quickly.  This  has  brought  many  a  defendant  around 
to  settling  a  case  without  further  delay. 

I  will  tell  you  something  which  came  up  in  my  practice.  A 
suit  was  started  before  me,,  service  had,  and  the  time  for  trial  came. 
But  before  the  case  came  to  trial  a  judgment  had  been  taken  be- 
fore one  of  the  justices  down  town.  There  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing rather  suspicious  about  it.  The  attorney  was  sure  that  they 
could  not  have  started  that  suit  in  good  faith  before  he  started 
his,  and  it  would  have  been  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
do  so  in  order  to  have  the  earlier  trial.  I  granted  a  continu- 
ance at  his  request,  and  suggested  that  he  see  whether  there  had 
been  good  service  in  the  other  case,  as  the  judgment  was  by  de- 
fault, and  his  client  claimed  not  to  have  been  served.  He  started 
down  town,  and  on  the  way  found  a  laboring  man  and  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  to  make  a  half  a  dollar.  "Yes,"  said  the  man. 
"All  right.  You  come  with  me."  They  went  to  the  constable 
whose  return  was  on  the  writ  which  it  was  claimed  had  never 
been  served.  "Are  you  Constable  So-and-So?"  "Yes."  "You 
served  a  writ  on  such-and-such  a  man.  Would  you  recognize  him 
if  you  saw  him?"  "Certainly  I  would.  That  is  the  man  with  you." 
"Are  you  sure  of  it?"  "Quite  sure."  They  then  all  three  went  be- 
fore the  justice  who  had  rendered  the  judgment.  Said  the  at- 
torney:   "This  is  the  constable  who  served  the  writ  in  a  case 
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here.  There  is  some  little  question  about  this  particular  service. 
This  constable  says  that  he  would  recognize  the  man  he  served 
and  has  identified  this  man — pointing  to  the  laboring  man — as  the 
man  he  served.  Now  this  man  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
Never  heard  of  it,  never  saw  any  of  the  parties  to  it,  and  knew 
nothing  about  it  until  I  asked  him  to  come  along  with  me,  and 
then  he  did  not  know  what  I  wanted  him  for.  The  defendant  in 
this  case  is  quite  another  man.  He  is  now  just  a  block  from  here, 
and  I  can  get  him  over  here  in  five  minutes,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  he  has  never  been  served."  The  result  was  all  that  the  attorney 
could  ask,  and  after  disposing  of  the  matter  in  the  down  town 
court  he  then  proceeded  on  the  action  in  my  court. 

Draw  your  own  papers.  It  is  surprising  what  a  number  of 
successful  attorneys  cannot  fill  out  the  ordinary  blanks  in  a  case 
in  a  justice  court.  The  ordinary  assumpsit  summons  seems  to  be  a 
riddle  to  them,  and  in  attachment,  replevin  or  garnishment  they 
need  a  guide-board  all  the  way  along.  Make  out  your  own  papers 
and  know  what  they  say,  and  you  will  find  on  the  face  of  them 
many  answers  to  questions  and  objections  that  your  opponent 
makes  at  the  trial.  Many  attorneys  do  not  know  the  reading  of 
the  writ  in  the  case  they  are  attempting  to  prosecute.  Keep  your 
own  record.  Docket  every  case  and  in  full.  Keep  as  full  a  record 
as  the  justice  himself.  For  your  own  edification  have  a  justice 
make  up  a  transcript  in  some  case  you  are  interested  in  or  any 
case  where  several  things  have  been  done.  You  will  get  more 
than  fifty  cents'  worth  of  knowledge  out  of  it.  Many  justices  don't 
know  how  to  write  up  their  dockets,  and  the  attorneys  frequently 
have  to  write  them  up  in  order  to  get  a  record  such  as  they  can 
use,  or  to  have  a  transcript  which  will  be  of  any  value.  You  should 
know  these  things.  They  are  as  much  a  part  of  your  legal  educa- 
tion as  the  lectures  you  are  attending  here  in  the  law  school. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  whether  you  need  subpoenas. 
Remember  that  you  can  serve  four  persons  on  one  subpoena,  and 
that  you  can  have  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  if  you  need  books  and 
papers.    Have  these  ready  to  use  them  if  needed. 

The  next  step  in  your  procedure  will  come  when  your  case  is 
reached  and  called  for  trial.  There  are  questions  that  need  to  be 
considered  at  that  time.  In  my  judgment  the  man  who  is  the  most 
successful  in  meeting  questions  that  arise  from  the  time  when  the 
case  is  first  called  until  the  first  witness  is  sworn,  who  knows  how 
to  take  advantage  of  every  point  between  those  two  steps,  is  the 
man  that  wins  the  most  cases  in  the  justice  courts,  and  has  the 
greatest  success.  You  may  think  the  questions  to  be  considered 
?re  foolish  and  frivolous. 
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It  is  at  this  time  that  questions  as  to  service  come  up.  If  you 
represent  the  defendant  you  have  examined  the  service.  Whether 
you  want  to  make  a  motion  to  quash  the  service  or  make  what  is 
practically  a  plea  in  abatement  to  it,  according  as  the  case  may 
require,  you  want  to  know  and  remember  how  and  when  to  enter 
a  special  appearance  for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to  the  service  as 
improper. 

Then  as  to  change  of  venue.  Better  have  your  affidavits  ready. 
Most  justices  will  not  take  advantage  of  you,  but  some  are  severe 
about  these  things  and  deny  you  a  change  unless  you  are  quite 
right  in  your  manner  of  asking  for  it.  One  case  I  remember  where 
a  request  was  made  for  a  change  of  venue.  "All  right,"  said  the 
justice.  "Hold  up  your  right  hand  and  be  sworn."  The  defend- 
ant was  sworn,  whereupon  the  justice  turned  to  the  plaintiff  with 
the  remark,  "The  witnesses  are  sworn.    We  will  proceed  to  trial." 

Another  trick  in  preventing  a  change  of  venue  is  that  of  the 
fictitious  defendant,  where  a  friend  of  the  plaintiff  is  added 
as  a  defendant  in  the  case  and  objects  to  a  change  of  venue,  and 
of  course  it  cannot  be  had  because  both  or  all  defendants  must 
ask  for  it.  I  once  saw  it  carried  to  this  extent.  A  defendant 
asked  for  a  change  of  venue.  Defendant  then  asked  leave  to  make 
a  new  party  defendant  to  the  suit  and  added  his  fictitious  defend- 
ant. He  then  asked  for  a  continuance  for  service.  The  next  time 
the  case  came  up  the  fictitious  defendant  appeared  in  court,  by  his 
attorney,  and  objected  to  a  change  of  venue.  To  know  your  busi- 
ness in  practicing  in  a  justice  court  you  have  got  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  these  situations. 

Another  question  to  be  considered :  You  may  come  to  trial  and 
your  client  may  be  absent.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  an  effort  for  a  continuance.  It  has  grown 
to  be  a  custom  to  allow  one  change  of  venue  in  every  case,  no  matter 
what  reason  may  be  given.  In  the  absence  of  the  plaintiff  and  of 
his  attorney  the  statute  says  the  case  must  be  dismissed,  although 
I  have  known  justices  to  go  ahead  and  render  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  in  his  absence. 

If  you  propose  to  deny  the  execution  of  any  instrument  sued 
on  or  used  in  defence,  you  must  prepare  and  file  an  affidavit  deny- 
ing its  execution  before  the  trial. 

If  you  intend  to  deny  joint  liability  on  the  part  of  several  per- 
sons joined  in  the  action  you  should  prepare  and  file  an  affidavit 
to  that  effect.  The  effect  of  the  statute  requiring  this  affidavit  is 
that  if  it  is  not  filed  the  plaintiff  is  under  no  obligation  to  prove 
joint  liability.  But  if  your  affidavit  denying  joint  liability  is  on 
file  then  the  plaintiff  must  prove  the  joint  liability.    Denial  of  a 
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partnership  is  an  instance  where  this  affidavit  should  be  filed. 
These  affidavits  must  be  filed  before  the  beginning  of  the  case. 

As  to  continuances,  you  must  consider  what  you  should  have 
in  your  affidavit  for  a  continuance  and  what  grounds  entitle  you  to 
it.  When  I  got  through  the  law  school  and  came  up  to  my  first 
affidavit  for  continuance  I  had  no  more  idea  of  what  it  should  con- 
tain than  the  man  in  the  moon.  You  should  know  the  essentials 
of  a  good  affidavit  for  a  continuance.  It  is  a  question  of  study 
and  research. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered,  if  you  are  plaintiff,  is  whether 
the  defendant  has  filed  a  plea  of  set-off.  Watch  for  this.  You 
bring  a  case  in  which  you  have  doubt.  You  don't  believe  all  your 
client  has  told  you.  The  other  party  files  a  set-off.  You  think 
he  is  going  to  prove  it.  You  don't  want  a  judgment  against  your 
client.  The  statute  says  there  shall  be  no  dismissal.  Here  is  some- 
thing I  have  seen  done  several  times  :  If  you  are  faced  with  this 
sort  of  a  case  and  the  other  party  has  filed  a  set-off,  get  a  con- 
tinuance and  then  don't  appear,  because  the  statute  requires  the 
suit  to  be  dismissed  when  the  plaintiff  does  not  appear  and  the 
statute  must  be  followed. 

Forcible  entry  and  detainer  suits.  These  cases  when  called 
are  almost  sure  to  be  tried  and  the  granting  of  a  continuance  is 
seldom  allowed,  and  then  only  upon  a  very  strong  showing,  be- 
cause the  tendency  is  to  regard  all  applications  for  a  continuance 
in  such  suits  as  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  suit  and  preventing 
the  plaintiff  from  regaining  possession  of  his  premises. 

Remember  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  attorney  in  a  justice 
court.  He  is  merely  an  agent.  Therefore  an  attorney  cannot  enter 
an  appearance  for  a  party  defendant  in  a  justice  court.  The  only 
way  that  can  be  entered  is  by  the  party  himself  and  in  writing. 
Take  no  chances  with  the  attorney  who  enters  an  appearance  for 
the  defendant  because  he  has  no  right  to  do  so,  and  he  may  be 
setting  a  trap  for  you. 

Be  careful  about  a  bill  of  particulars.  Demand  it  before 
the  witnesses  are  sworn.  The  other  side  has  the  right  to  it. 
Don't  be  so  foolish  as  some  attorneys  are,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  who  think  none  is  necessary.  Produce  it.  If  you  have  a 
good  case,  don't  be  ashamed  of  it.  If  you  haven't  a  case,  don't 
bring  it. 

Consider  whether  you  want  a  jury.  The  ordinary  justice  court 
jury  may  consist  of  six  men,  or  possibly  of  twelve.  If  you  are 
a  plaintiff  and  your  case  is  strong  in  its  equities  and  doubtful  in 
law,  take  a  jury.  If  the  other  side  asks  for  a  jury  and  puts  up  the 
costs  for  a  jury  of  six,  do  you,  if  opposed,  demand  a  jury  of  twelve 
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men  and  you  will  find  in  many  cases  that  your  opponent  has  not 
brought  the  other  three  dollars  with  him.  The  ordinary  jury  in  a  jus- 
tice court  never  finds  for  the  landlord  in  a  case  between  a  landlord 
and  a  tenant.  I  have  had  but  one  case  before  me  where  a  jury 
has  found  for  the  landlord  in  such  a  case,  and  I  never  knew  why 
they  did  in  that  case. 

If  a  jury  is  called,  be  careful  what  constable  gets  the  venire, 
and  see  that  it  goes  to  a  constable  who  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case,  and  nothing  to  do  with  the  attorney  for  the  other  side. 
When  you  get  the  jury  in  the  box,  in  order  to  avoid  having  it 
filled  up  with  a  lot  of  "loafers,"  (such  are  waiting  around  every 
justice  court  for  a  chance  to  serve  on  a  jury  for  fifty  cents),  be 
careful  as  to  one  set  of  questions.  Be  particularly  careful  to  ask 
whether  they  have  served  on  a  jury  recently.  Many  an  attorney 
has  failed  to  bring  out  this  fact,  which  in  many  cases  will  dis- 
qualify the  entire  jury,  but  has  gone  on  and  accepted  the  jury  as 
it  was.  You  cannot  expect  much  from  these  men.  I  regret  to  say 
that  in  every  court  in  this  city  there  are  hanging  about  a  large 
number  of  men  so  cheap  that  fifty  cents  a  week  is  all  that  they 
care  for. 

Another  thing.  Give  notice  of  recoupment  or  set-off.  What- 
ever it  is,  give  notice  of  it,  because  the  justice  may  not  agree  with 
you  whether  it  is  recoupment  or  set-off,  and  if  you  give  notice  you 
are  safe,  whichever  he  thinks  it  is. 

One  thing  the  lawyer  must  remember,  and  that  is  that  the  non- 
suit is  his  friend  when  in  distress,  the  life-buoy  of  every  lawyer  in 
trouble.  If  you  are  for  the  defendant  and  the  plaintiff  is  a  non- 
resident, insist  upon  a  bond  for  costs. 

The  next  thing  is  the  trial.  After  the  witnesses  are  sworn,  a 
good  thing  to  do  is  to  call  for  the  exclusion  of  the  witnesses.  You 
will  find  that  all  witnesses  except  the  parties  to  the  suit  may  be 
excluded,  and  often  your  best  success  is  by  having  the  witnesses 
separated. 

Another  thing  to  be  careful  about  is  not  to  introduce  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  evidence.  Most  all  lawyers  overdo  the  thing. 
They  get  an  immense  amount  of  evidence  in  to  prove  a  very  sim- 
ple thing.  They  open  up  a  wide  field  for  cross-examination,  and 
pretty  soon  something  comes  out  that  the  lawyer  did  not  know 
was  in  the  case  and  which  he  wishes  was  not  there. 

If  you  represent  the  plaintiff,  don't  try  to  bring  out  by  your 
witnesses  matters  in  defence.  Keep  something  in  reserve,  covered 
up,  ready  to  hurl  back  in  rebuttal.  Payments  are  defences,  and  don't 
try  to  prove  those.  Let  the  other  party  prove  them.  You  have 
troubles  of  your  own. 
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Now,  as  to  cross-examination.  A  large  amount  of  cross-ex- 
amination does  not  show  the  court  the  wisdom  of  the  young  law- 
yer as  he  may  think  it  does.  A  very  wise  thing  is  to  leave  cross- 
examination  alone,  unless  you  can't  avoid  it.  If  you  know  the  other 
party  is  telling  the  truth,  don't  cross-examine  him.  If  he  is  lying, 
pursue  him  with  a  vengeance  on  the  point  where  he  is  lying. 

The  question  of  witness  fees  will  constantly  come  up.  You 
call  the  other  party  and  he  asks  for  his  witness  fees.  Take  down 
the  statute  and  show  that  the  statute  requires  a  party  to  the  suit 
to  testify  if  called  on.  Many  lawyers  try  another  plan  with 
a  great  degree  of  success.  They  call  the  defendant  to  the  stand. 
This  will  make  the  attorney  on  the  other  side  worry  and  squirm. 
Ask  the  defendant  questions  on  points  where  he  agrees  with  your 
client.  In  many  instances  you  can  prove  your  case,  when  your  wit- 
ness is  not  in  court  and  you  cannot  get  a  continuance,  by  calling 
the  defendant.  But  unquestionably  it  takes  good  courage  to  do  this, 
because  you  can't  count  on  what  the  defendant  witness  may  do  or 
say. 

Sometimes  the  plaintiff's  attorney  introduces  a  note  and  rests. 
By  being  prompt  and  brief  you  sometimes  take  the  defendant  off 
his  guard,  and  before  he  has  recovered  or  has  his  own  defense  in 
shape,  he  finds  a  judgment  entered  against  him.  You  can  prove  your 
whole  case  in  this  way.  I  saw  a  lawyer  try  this  once  where  a  jury 
was  called  for  by  the  other  side.  He  got  up  and  said :  "Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  I  propose  to  show  in  this  case  the  following," 
and  then  he  recited  a  long  statement  of  facts.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished he  offered  a  lease  in  evidence.  The  defendant's  attorney 
tried  to  force  the  justice  to  make  the  plaintiff's  attorney  put  on 
witnesses  to  prove  the  statement  of  facts, — urged  that  he  had  prom- 
ised to  prove  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing,  but  had  not  done  so. 
He  became  so  excited  that  he  forgot  essential  proof  that  he  should 
have  offered  in  defence  and  lost  his  case. 

The  young  lawyer  has  hard  work  to  get  into  his  case.  He 
doesn't  know  how  to  open  up  his  case,  and  then  gets  nervous  and 
excited.  The  best  way  is  to  start  out  with  simple  questions  as  to 
name,  residence,  etc.  "What  claim  do  you  make  against  the  de- 
fendant in  this  case?"  If  your  client  has  been  properly  prepared 
he  will  answer  to  the  point,  so  that  your  case  is  opened  up.  Ask 
some  such  general  question  as  that  in  order  to  get  your  case 
started. 

In  your  trial  no  matter  what  happens  be  courteous  as  a 
general  thing  in  your  conduct  toward  the  court.  If  you  are 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  show  that  you  take  it  good- 
naturedly.    If  you  are  a  young  man  you  may  be  there  the  next  day, 
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whether  your  client  is  or  not.  If  you  try  to  deliver  a  lecture 
to  the  justice  you  will  probably  never  get  favorable  attention  in 
that  court  again.  Remember  that  you  must  always  see  the  right 
side  of  a  case  even  when  you  are  heated  in  the  argument  of  the 
case.  Many  lawyers  have  come  to  me  and  apologized  and  re- 
gretted that  they  made  fools  of  themselves,  and  said:  "Here  is 
a  decision  which  shows  that  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  I  stormed  around  so."  It  never  helps  your  client,  nor 
yourself,  to  make  a  scene.  Some  old  lawyers  have  had  experience 
enough  to  do  it;  they  know  when  it  helps.  But  for  a  young  law- 
yer it  is  hardly  safe. 

Another  thing  is  that  when  a  judge  begins  to  sum  up  and  you 
can  see  what  is  coining  and  it  is  going  against  you,  and  you  are 
the  plaintiff,  you  have  then  your  life-buoy,  the  non-suit. 

Another  thing,  which  is  often  done,  and  I  am  speaking  of  my 
own  knowledge  among  attorneys  of  this  city,  is  to  inquire  what 
are  the  trial  costs  and  tell  the  client  to  pay  them.  That  looks 
like  a  little  thing,  but  it  shows  that  the  man  has  remembered  a 
thing  which  is  a  very  little  thing,  and  it  helps  wonderfully  in  mak- 
ing friends  with  the  courts.  It  does  not  hurt  his  client  nor  hurt 
the  attorney,  but  helps  both  of  them. 

After  your  judgment  is  obtained  the  fight  is  not  entirely  won. 
The  next  thing  is  the  execution.  Ordinarily  it  issues  in  twenty 
days,  but  the  statute  provides  that  there  may  be  an  immediate 
execution  on  oath.  The  most  successful  lawyers  are  the  ones  who 
take  out  an  immediate  execution  on  oath.  Take  out  your  imme- 
diate execution ;  have  it  returned.  If  your  defendant  has  real 
estate,  have  it  returned  with  the  real  estate  return,  get  your  tran- 
script, and  file  it.  Then  if  the  defendant  does  appeal  he  has  a 
hard  situation  if  he  wants  to  sell  his  real  estate.  I  know  offices 
where  immediate  executions  are  taken  out  in  every  case.  They 
get  a  real  estate  transcript  in  every  case  and  have  them  on  file 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  getting  the  judgment.  They  are 
wonderfully  successful  in  getting  settlements  of  their  cases.  Fol- 
low them  up  in  this  way.  It  is  your  business  to  follow  them  up 
and  not  to  lag  along  with  the  matter.  Push  right  ahead.  Don't 
wait.  You  want  your  execution  in  the  constable's  hands  so  that 
you  may  have  your  lien.  Your  duty  is  to  take  care  of  your  client, 
not  of  the  other  party. 

The  schedules  will  come  along  in  ten  days.  When  they  come 
in,  look  them  over  and  see  whether  there  seems  to  be  any  pros- 
pect of  realizing  the  execution,  comparing  the  return  of  the 
schedule  with  the  report  of  your  constable  as  to  about  what  per- 
sonal property  the  defendant  has.    Generally  you  can  do  noth- 
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ing  with  the  schedules,  but  will  have  to  pursue  your  collection  in 
some  other  way. 

Going  back  again  to  the  starting  of  your  suits.  In  attachment 
or  distress  for  rent  start  your  suit  more  than  ten  days  before  re- 
turn day.  The  statute  requires  schedule  within  ten  days  from  the 
time  when  the  attachment  or  distress  was  levied.  Don't  allow  your 
claim  to  lie  after  taking  out  your  first  execution.  Return  it  every 
seventy  days.  Get  it  back  there  and  let  your  debtor  understand  that 
you  have  taken  out  another  one  and  that  it  is  going  into  the  con- 
stable's hands.  After  he  has  been  through  this  process  a  few  times, 
though  it  sometimes  takes  a  couple  of  years,  he  will  want  to  settle. 

As  to  appeal.  You  can  appeal  from  below  or  from  the  upper 
court.  Many  go  to  the  upper  court.  Some  attorneys  make  it  a 
uniform  practice  to  appeal  in  the  upper  court.  If  an  appeal  is  taken 
get  a  transcript  and  file  it.  Be  sure  and  get  your  transcript  on 
file.  Where  the  appeal  is  taken  in  the  court  below  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  other  party  to  follow  it  up.  Remember  that  the  justice 
court  practice  is  statutory.  The  statute  says  that  in  all  cases  there 
shall  be  an  appeal  except  in  judgments  confessed.  See  what  an 
opening  that  is  for  practice  which  is  strictly  legal,  but  not  commend- 
able, and  which  will  in  many  cases  give  a  judgment  against  you  which 
you  won't  know  about  until  the  judgment  is  had.  Suppose  you  started 
a  case  below.  You  have  stayed  away  and  the  case  is  dismissed 
or  non-suited.  Not  one  lawyer  in  a  hundred  conies  back  to  see 
whether  anything  further  is  done.  Suppose  you  appeal  your  case 
by  bond  filed  with  the  justice.  It  comes  up  in  the  upper  court. 
You  try  it,  get  judgment  and  the  defendant  hears  of  it  first  when 
execution  is  levied  against  him.  Under  the  decisions  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  it  would  appear  that  under  this  particular  clause  of  the 
Justice  Act,  allowing  appeal  in  all  cases  except  judgments  con- 
fessed, that  you  could  non-suit  your  case  yourself  and  go  back 
and  appeal  with  the  justice,  and  obtain  a  judgment  in  the  court 
above  without  the  knowledge  of  the  defendant. 

Another  thing  is  that  either  party  may  appeal.  But  the  law 
provides  that  if  two  appeals  are  taken  they  must  be  to  the  same 
court.  You  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  other  party  is  going  to 
appeal.  You  appeal  first.  He  appeals  also.  You  go  in  and  move  to 
have  his  appeal  dismissed  because  your  appeal  is  pending,  and  it  is 
dismissed,  and  then  you  go  in  again  and  dismiss  your  own  appeal. 

A  judgment  in  a  justice  court  may  be  revived  after  seven 
years.  It  must  be  within  ten.  A  judgment  in  an  upper  court  may 
be  revived  within  twenty  years.  You  may  take  your  judgment 
from  an  upper  court  and  sue  in  a  justice  court  to  revive  the  judg- 
ment, and  be  within  the  statute,  and  then  garnishee  at  a  much  less 
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cost  than  in  the  upper  court  where  the  costs  are  higher.  This  is 
if  your  judgment  was  for  a  small  amount. 

Garnishment.  The  suit  is  started  by  the  riling  of  the  affidavit 
and  of  the  demand.  Most  of  you  may  not  know  exactly  how  to 
proceed.  It  is  bewildering.  The  ordinary  course  is  for  the 
garnishee  to  appear  and  answer,  and,  if  a  corporation,  to  mail  an 
answer  sworn  to  by  some  official  of  the  corporation.  In  such  a 
case  the  other  side  may  get  a  continuance  for  a  week's  time  to  in- 
vestigate whether  the  answTer  is  true.  If  not,  they  may  contest 
and  go  to  trial.  The  great  mistake  in  garnishment  practice  is 
this:  Oftentimes  the  client  has  funds  in  his  hands  and  another 
claims  them.  The  thing  to  do  in  a  case  of  that  sort  is  to  go  into 
court  and  be  frank  with  the  court,  say  that  your  client  has  this 
fund  but  so-and-so  claims  it,  and  so  we  do  not  know  whom  it  be- 
longs to.  Get  it  disposed  of  by  the  justice  and  settle  up  the  whole 
thing  in  the  one  matter. 

Remember  also  that  a  bona  fide  assignment  of  a  claim  de- 
feats the  claim,  although  notice  of  the  assignment  does  not  go  in 
until  after  the  service  of  the  notice.  It  defeats  it  nevertheless.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  garnishee  to  set  up  every  defence  which  the 
defendant  might.  If  your  client  has  been  garnisheed  notify  him  to 
appear  and  set  up  all  the  defences  that  he  may  have. 

Remember  there  are  no  alias  writs  in  attachment.  If  you  do 
not  get  services  on  your  first  writ  get  it  by  publication.  Sell  the 
property  on  the  first  execution  because  there  are  no  alias  special 
executions  in  attachment.  Appear  specially  and  question  the  attach- 
ment, in  cases  where  your  client  owes  the  money  but  you  don't  want 
to  pay  it  immediately.  Go  in  and  defeat  the  attachment  if  you  can, 
and  the  result  will  be  merely  a  judgment  in  assumpsit  against  your 
client. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  points  which  I  could  touch  upon 
here.  A  friend  who  sits  before  me  now  said  once  that  it  was 
harder  to  practice  in  a  justice  court  than  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State;  and  he  was  not  exaggerating  it. 


DENTAL  SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 

Offers  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  The 
facilities  for  the  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the  school  are  unusually 
good  The  new  location  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  the  stu- 
dents and  instructors.  The  attendance  during  the  last  year  was  535.  It  is  the  largest 
University  Dental  School  in  the  world 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Dental  School, 
Northwestern  University  Building,  Corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets, 
Chicago. 

VI. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

COLLEGE  CAMPUS,  EVANSTON 

Offers  extensive  courses  in  the  practical  and  theoretrical  study  of  Music,  and  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  the  profession  as  composers,  theorists,  artists, 
teacners,  or  critics.  Jt  also  makes  provision  for  the  study  of  Music  as  a  part  of 
general  culture  or  as  an  accomplishment.  It  offers  three  or  four  year  courses  lead- 
ing to  an  appropriate  degree  in  Music. 

For  further  information,  address  School  of  Music,  Evanston,  Illinois, 

VII. 

ACADEMY 

COLLEGE  CAMPUS,  EVANSTON 

Offers  a  large  variety  of  courses  preparatory  to  college  and  practical  life.  The 
proximity  of  the  college  department  with  its  many  facilities  constitutes  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Academy.  Young  men  and  women  will  find  here  opportunity  to  pre* 
pare  for  any  college  in  the  country. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Academy,  Evans= 
ton,  Illinois. 

A  second  Academy,  under  the  name  of  Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  is  maintained 
by  the  University  at  Onarga.  Illinois.  Special  facilities  are  afforded  for  preparing 
for  college  or  technical  schools,  or  other  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  loca- 
tion in  a  small  town  makes  it  possible  for  the  authorities  to  offer  low  rates  of  tuition 
and  board.    An  excellent  commercial  course  is  also  offered  in  this  institution. 

For  further  information,  address  Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  Onarga,  Illinois. 

VIII. 

PRIVILEGES  ACCORDED  TO  WOMEN 

Women  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of  the  University  except  the  Medical 
School  on  substantially  the  same  terms  as  men. 

For  further  intormation  as  to  the  Residence  Halls  for  Women,  address  Dean 
of  Women,  Willard  Hall,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

IX. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY 

EVANSTON 
GARRETT  BIBLICAL  INSTITUTE 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  chartered  in  1855,  is  a  theological  seminary  co-opera= 
ting  with  the  University.  It  is  open  to  all  students  who  are  properly  recommended  as 
candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  It  offers  a  three  years'  course,  arranged  for 
classical  graduates,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D. ;  also  a  four  years'  course  open  to 
college  graduates  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

The  intimate  relations  of  the  University  and  the  Institute  afford  great  advantages 
to  all  those  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

NORWEGIAN-DANISH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

The  Norwegian-Danish  Theological  School,  affiliated  with  the  Institute,  offers  to 
those  preparing  for  the  ministry  among  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  people  an  oppor= 
tunity  to  do  this  in  the  English,  Danish,  and  Norwegian  languages. 

SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  organized  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 

for  educated  pastors  and  missionaries  among  the  Swedish  population  in  the  United 

States,  offers  a  four  years'  course  in  Divinity. 

For  further  information,  address  the  respective  schools,  Evanston,  Illinois 
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Northwestern  University  consists  of  seven  departments  or  schools.  Four  of 
these  (Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy)  are  located  in  or  near  the  center  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  The  other  three  (College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Music,  and  the 
Academy),  are  situated  in  Evanston,  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  city  on  the  north. 

The  College  Campus  is  located  directly  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  city  limits. 

For  general  information  relating  to  the  University  as  a  whole,  general  cata- 
logues, etc.,  address  University  Hall,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

I. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

COLLEGE  CAMPUS,  EVANSTON 

Offers  a  four  years*  course  leading  to  Bachelor's  degree  in  Languages  and  Literature 
(English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew);  Mathematics 
(college  and  advanced) ;  Science  (Astronomy,  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Mineralogy,  Geology):  History  (ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern);  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Pedagogy,  Economics  and  Politics,  and  Sociology,  and  other  subjects 
appropriate  to  a  modern  college. 

Numerous  graduate  courses  are  also  offered  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and 
In  a  few  subjects  to  that  of  Ph.D. 

Special  advantages  are  offered  to  the  graduates  of  this  college  in  the  professional 
schools  of  the  University. 

For  further  intormation,  address  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

II. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 

Offers  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  hos- 
pital and  clinical  facilities  are  especially  good.  This  school  was  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  take  three  important  steps  in  Medical  education :  the  enforcement 
of  the  standard  of  preliminary  education,  adoption  of  longer  annual  courses,  and  the 
graded  curriculum. 

It  ranks  fourth  in  attendance  among  University  Medical  Schools  in  the  United 
States. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Medical  School, 
9431  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

III. 

LAW  SCHOOL 

CHICAGO 

Offers  a  three  years'  course  in  Law  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  off  Laws. 
Special  facilities  are  provided  for  a  thorough  preparation  in  the  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  Law.  The  library  is  adequate  to  all  the  ordinary  needs  of 
the  student,  including  over  twelve  thousand  volumes,  while  the  proximity  of  the  Chicago 
Law  Institute  Library  provides  an  additional  collection  of  nearly  forty  thousand 
which  the  students  are  at  liberty  to  use.  The  students  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  courses  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  them  that  knowledge  of 
Law  which  will  be  indispensable  to  them  wherever  they  may  practice. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Law  School, 
Northwestern  University  Building,  Corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets, 
Chicaao. 

IV. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

CHICAGO 

Offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  and  that  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist.  The  course  includes  instruction  in  general  Chemistry,  Chemical 
Analysis,  Pharmacy,  Botany,  Microscopy,  Pharmacognosy,  Dispensing,  and  Analytical 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  including  Drug  Assaying,  Bacteriology,  and  Sanitary 
Analysis.  It  ranks  first  in  attendance  among  University  Schools  of  Pharmacy  in 
this  country.  ^  ,  . 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  School  of  Phar- 
macy, Northwestern  University  Building,  Corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets, 
Chicago. 
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CALENDAR  OF  SESSION,  1904-1905. 


1904. 

September  26,  Monday, 
September  27,  Tuesday, 

September  28,  Wednesday, 
September  29,  Thursday, 
November  24,  Thursday, 
December  23,  Friday, 

1905. 

January  5,  Thursday, 

January  26,  Thursday, 
January  30,  Monday, 
February  4,  Saturday, 
February  6,  Monday, 
February  22,  Wednesday, 
May  20,  Saturday, 
May  25,  Thursday, 
June  15,  Thursday, 


Registration  Day  for  New  Students. 
Registration  Day  for  Applicants  for 

Advanced  Standing. 
Registration  Day  for  Other  Students. 
Lectures  Begin. 
Thanksgiving  Recess. 
Lectures  Close  for  Christmas  Recess. 

Christmas    Recess    Ends,  Lectures 

Begin. 
Lectures  Close. 
Examinations  Begin. 
First  Semester  Ends. 
Second  Semester  Begins. 
Washington's  Birthday. 
Lectures  Close. 
Examinations  Begin. 
Commencement  Day. 
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REVISED  LIST  OF  THE  FACULTY 
FOR  1904.* 


EDMUND  JANES  JAMES,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 


JOHN  HENRY  WIGMORE, 

(A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Harvard  University) 

Professor  of  Law  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
HARVEY  BOSTWICK  HURD, 

(LL.  D.,  Northwestern  University) 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Law. 
NATHANIEL  CLINTON  SEARS, 

(A.  M.,  Amherst  College;  LL.  D.,  Northwestern  University) 

Professor  in  the  Law  of  Procedure  and  Practice. 
CHARLES  CHENEY  HYDE, 

(A.  M.,  Yale  University;  LL.  B.,  Harvard  University) 
Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

ALBERT  MARTIN  KALES, 

(A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Harvard  University) 
Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

SAMUEL  ADAMS, 

(A.  B.,  Harvard  University;  LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 

Professor  in  the  Law  of  Procedure  and  Practice. 
JOHN  HENRY  SHELDON  LEE, 

(A.  B.,  Harvard  University;  LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Law  of  Crimes  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. 

CHARLES  GEORGE  LITTLE, 

(A.  B.,  Amherst  College;  LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 

Associate  Professor  of  Law. 
HENRY  SCHOFIELD, 

(A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Harvard  University) 

Professor  of  Law. 
LOUIS  MAY  GREELEY, 

(A.  B.,  Harvard  University) 

Professor  in  the  Law  of  Conveyancing. 


♦Arranged,  with  the  exception  of  President  and  Dean,  within  each  group  in 
the  order  of  seniority  of  appointment. 
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LEVI  HARPER  FULLER, 

(B.  S.,  Upper  Iowa  University;  LL.  B.,  Iowa  State  University) 
Professor  in  the  Law  of  Procedure  and  Practice. 

FREDERIC  CAMPBELL  WOODWARD, 

(A.  M.,  Dickinson  College;  LL.  M.,  Cornell  University) 

Professor  of  Law. 
LOUIS  LEE  DENT, 

(A.  B.,  Harvard  University) 

Professor  of  Law. 
CHARLES  CLARENCE  LINTHICUM, 

(LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 

Professor  in  the  Law  of  Patents. 
WILLIAM  H.  DYRENFORTH, 

(LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 

Professor  in  the  Law  of  Patent  Practice. 
OTTO  RAYMOND  BARNETT, 

(LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Law  of  Patents. 


CHARLES  PICKARD, 

Lecturer  on  Trade-Mark  and  Copyright. 

CHARLES  BYRD  ELDER, 

(LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 

Lecturer  on  Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies  and  on  Judgments, 
MITCHELL  DAVIS  FOLLANSBEE, 

(A.  B.,  Harvard  University;  LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 

Lecturer  on  Legal  Ethics. 
HENRY  CLAY  HALL, 

(B,  S.,  Wabash  College;  LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Lecturer  on  Insurance. 


FREDERIC  BEERS  CROSSLEY, 

(LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 

Secretary  of  the  Law  School  and  of  the  Faculty. 


REVISED  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  AS 
GIVEN  IN  1904. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Contracts — Three  hours  a  week.    Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts. 

Professor  Woodward. 
Torts — Three  hours  a  week.   Ames'  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts. 

Professor  Wigmore. 
Property  (I) — Two  hours  a  week.    Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 
Vols.  I,  II.  (Personal  property;  tenures  and  estates  in  real  property; 
fixtures,  profits,  easements,  covenants  running  with  land,  rents.) 

Professor  Kales. 
Common  Law  Pleading  and  Procedure — Two  hours  a  week. 
Ames'  Cases  on  Pleading;  Andrews'  Stephen  on  Pleading. 

Professor  Adams. 
Crimes  and  Criminal  Procedure — Two  hours  a  week.  Beale's 
Cases  on  Criminal  Law.  Professor  Lee. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Contracts  (continued) — Three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Woodward. 

Torts  (continued) — Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Wigmore. 
Property  (I)  (continued) — Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Kales. 
Common  Law  Pleading  and  Procedure  (continued) — One  hour 
a  week.   Lectures  and  practical  exercises.         Professor  Adams. 

Master  and  Servant  in  Tort — One  hour  a  week.  Wambaugh's 
Cases  on  Agency.  Professor  Wigmore. 

Damages — One  hour  a  week.    Beale's  Cases  on  Damages. 

Professor  Schofield. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Evidence — Two  hours  a  week.  Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence,  2d 
edition.  Professor  Wigmore. 

Trusts — Three  hours  a  week.   Ames'  Cases  on  Trusts. 

Professor  Woodward. 
Agency — Two  hours  a  week.    Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency. 

Professor  Little. 
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Commercial  Paper—Three  hours  a  week.  Ames*  Cases  on  Bills 
and  Notes.  Professor  Hyde. 

Equity  Jurisdiction — Three  hours  a  week.  Ames*  Cases  on  Equity 
Jurisdiction.  Professor  Schofield. 

Property  (II) — Two  hours  a  week.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 
Vols.  Ill,  IV.  (Acquisition  of  real  property  inter  vivos,  including 
deeds,  covenants,  etc.;  devolution  of  property  at  death,  including 
descent,  wills,  administration,  etc.)  Professor  Kales. 

Equity  Pleading  and  Procedure — Two  hours  a  week.  Fletcher 
on  Equity  Pleading;  and  practical  exercises.       Professor  Dent. 

Persons  (Domestic  Relations) — Two  hours  a  week.  Smith's 
Cases  on  Persons.  Professor  Kales. 

Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies  (Mandamus,  Quo  Warranto, 
Habeas  Corpus,  etc.) — One  hour  a  week.  Mr.  Elder. 


second  term. 

Evidence  (continued) — Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Wigmore. 

Property  (II)  (continued) — Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Kales. 

Equity  Jurisdiction  (continued) — Three  hours  a  week.  Ames' 
Cases  on  Equity  Jurisdiction.  Professor  Schofield. 

Quasi-contracts — Three  hours  a  week.  Keener's  Cases  on  Quasi- 
Contracts.  Professor  Woodward. 

[Given  in  1904-1905,  and  alternate  years.] 

Sales  of  Personalty— -Three  hours  a  week.  Williston's  Cases  on 
Sales.  Professor  Woodward. 

[Omitted  in  1904-1905,  and  alternate  years.] 

Admiralty  and  Marine  Insurance — Three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Hyde. 

[Given  in  1904-1905,  and  alternate  years.] 
Judgments  and  Auxiliary  Legal  Remedies  (Attachment,  Garnish- 
ment, Execution,  etc.) — One  hour  a  week.   Rood's  Cases  on  Attach- 
ments and  Judgments.  Mr.  Elder. 

Insurance  (Fire  and  Life)— Two  hours  a  week.  Wambaugh's 
Cases  on  Insurance.  Mr.  Hall. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Corporations— Two  hours  a  week.    Smith's  Cases  on  Corpora- 
tions. Professor  Little. 
Procedure  and  Practice  in  Illinois — Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Sears. 
International  Law  (I)— Two  hours  a  week.    Scott's  Cases  on 
International  Law.  Professor  Hyde. 

Suretyship — Two  hours  a  week.   Ames'  Cases  on  Suretyship. 

Professor  Little. 
Constitutional  Law — Two  hours  a  week.    Thayer's  Cases  on 
Constitutional  Law.  Professor  Schofield. 

Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Courts — One  hour  a  week. 

Professor  Schofield. 
Property  (III) — Two  hours  a  week.    Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 
Vols.  V,  VI.    (Conditional  and  future  interests;  restraints  on  aliena- 
tion; fraudulent  transfers;  registration  of  deeds;  conversion  and 
election;  joint  ownership;  curtesy  and  dower;  homestead.) 

Professor  Kales. 
Conveyancing — One  hour  a  week.    Drafting  exercises,  study  of 
selected  abstracts,  and  lectures  on  practice. 

Professor  Greeley. 
Conflict  of  Laws — Three  hours  a  week.   Beale's  Cases  on  Conflict 
of  Laws.  Professor  Hyde. 

Mortgages — Two  hours  a  week.   Kirchwey's  Cases  on  Mortgages. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Code  Pleading  and  Procedure — One  hour  a  week.  Cases  on  Code 
Pleading.  Professor  Woodward. 

Practice  Court — Two  hours  a  week,  at  a  single  session.  Causes 
prepared  and  conducted  through  all  details  of  litigation,  by  students 
as  attorneys  and  counselors,  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  as 
judge.  Professor  Fuller. 

^Patents  of  Invention  (I) — General  survey.   Five  lectures. 

Professor  Linthicum. 

Parts  II  and  III  will  not  be  given,  unless  at  least  twenty  special 
students  apply  for  them  before  October  15. 

(II)  — Patent  Soliciting.   Twenty  lectures,  with  practical  exer- 

cises. Professor  Dyrenforth. 

(III)  — Patent  Law  and  Practice.   Forty  lectures. 

Professor  Barnett. 


•These  three  form  a  single  course;  the  first  part  is  open  to  all  students;  the 
second  and  third  parts  are  open  to  students  of  the  second  and  third  years,  and  to 
special  students,  but  cannot  be  taken  separately.  The  number  of  lectures  is 
equivalent  to  two  hours  a  week  through  the  year,  and  work  in  the  course  will 
therefore  be  credited  as  four  term  hours. 
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SECOND  TERM. 

Corporations  (continued)— Two  hours  a  week  (with  exercises  in 
conducting  corporate  legal  business,  drafting  instruments,  etc.). 

Professor  Little. 

Bankruptcy— Two  hours  a  week.  Williston's  Cases  on  Bank- 
ruptcy. Professor  Woodward. 

Procedure  and  Practice  in  Illinois  (continued)— Two  hours  a 
week.  Professor  Sears. 

Constitutional  Law  (continued) — Three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Schofield. 

Carriers — Three  hours  a  week.  McCain's  Cases  on  Carriers; 
Beale's  Cases  on  Carriers.  Professor  Hyde. 

[Omitted  in  1904-1905,  and  alternate  years.] 
Conveyancing  (continued) — One  hour  a  week. 

Professor  Greeley. 

Public  Officers — One  hour  a  week.  Professor  Schofield. 

[Omitted  in  1904-1905,  and  alternate  years.] 
Practice  Court  (continued) — Two  hours  a  week,  at  a  single 
session.  Professor  Fuller. 

Patents  of  Invention  (continued).  Professor  Barnett. 

Property  (III)  (continued) — Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Kales. 

International  Law  (II) — American  Treaties  and  Diplomacy;  topics 
for  research.   Two  hours  a  week.  Professor  Hyde. 

Municipal  Corporations — Two  hours  a  week.  Smith's  Cases  on 
Municipal  Corporations.  Professor  Schofield. 

Partnership — Two  hours  a  week.    Ames*  Cases  on  Partnership. 

Professor  Little. 

The  total  number  of  term  hours  offered  for  selection  in  this  cur- 
riculum is  one  hundred  and  eleven,  the  equivalent  of  nearly  fifty-six 
hours  a  week  through  the  year.  The  courses  being  graded  as  care- 
fully as  possible  between  the  three  year-groups,  no  first-year  student 
may  take  courses  in  the  second  or  third  year-groups  without  special 
permission;  and  no  second  year  student  may  take  courses  in  the 
third  year-group  (except  Constitutional  Law  and  Patents  of  Inven- 
tion) without  special  permission ;  and  a  third-year  student  taking  the 
courses  of  Conveyancing  and  Property  III  must  already  have  taken 
the  courses  of  Property  I  and  II.  But  any  regular  student  may  take 
any  course  offered  in  the  group  of  the  year  for  which  he  is  entered,  or 
any  course  not  already  taken  by  him  in  a  preceding  year. 
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COURSES  OF  LECTURES  NOT  COUNTING  FOR  A  DEGREE. 

Trade-Marks  and  Copyrights— Six  lectures.        Mr.  Pickard. 

General  Review — Five  hours  a  week  for  a  month ;  given  twice,  in 
September  and  April,  prior  to  the  State  examination  for  admission 
to  the  bar.  Professor  Dent. 

Legal  Ethics — Five  lectures.  Mr.  Follansbee. 

SCHEDULE  OF  HOURS. 
The  schedule  of  hours  is  so  arranged  that  the  courses  are  given 
in  general  as  follows:  first  year  courses,  between  one  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  second  year  courses,  between  nine  and 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning;  third  year  courses,  between  three  and 
seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Practice  Court  is  held  in  the 
evening  at  half  past  seven. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  IN  LEGAL  WRITING  AND  SPEAKING 
AND  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  LAW. 
In  addition  to  the  systematic  instruction  in  the  body  of  the  law,  as 
represented  in  the  foregoing  curriculum,  an  effort  is  made  to  provide 
adequate  training  in  the  practical  use  of  legal  knowledge  and  disci- 
pline, as  well  as  in  certain  important  details  of  legal  writing  and 
speaking,  which  help  materially  to  equip  the  accomplished  lawyer. 
The  various  branches  of  work  directed  to  this  end  are  as  follows : 

1.  Pleadings  and  Other  Instruments — In  the  courses  on  Common 
Law  Pleading,  Code  Pleading,  and  Equity  Pleading,  in  addition  to 
the  systematic  course  of  study,  the  student  is  given  exercises  in  the 
drafting  of  the  various  kinds  of  pleadings.  In  Corporations,  the 
class  is  formed,  during  the  second  term,  into  two  corporations,  which 
organize,  elect  officers,  issue  stock,  enlarge  capital,  keep  books,  con- 
solidate, and  do  various  other  acts  of  corporate  business  which  call 
for  the  drafting  of  instruments  and  otherwise  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  modes  of  using  the  legal  knowledge  acquired.  In  the  other 
courses,  particularly  Commercial  Paper,  Carriers,  Insurance,  and  the 
like,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  forms  of  instruments 
in  common  use. 

2.  Conveyancing — In  the  course  on  conveyancing  the  chief  ma- 
terial of  the  work  consists  in  a  series  of  selected  abstracts  of  title, 
some  fifteen  in  all,  representing  the  greatest  variety  of  documents 
and  proceedings  involving  property  rights.  A  separate  copy  of  each 
abstract  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  class,  and  a 
detailed  study  is  made  of  the  various  matters  of  form  and  substance 
from  the  conveyancer's  point  of  view,  and  with  regard  to  the  laws  of 
the  different  States.  Thorough  work  in  this  course  ought  to  equip 
the  student  as  a  practical  conveyancer  at  the  time  of  his  entering  upon 
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his  profession.  No  one  may  take  this  course  who  has  not  already 
taken  the  courses  Property  I  and  II. 

3.  Practice  Court — In  the  several  courses  of  lectures  on  Pro- 
cedure and  Practice  a  systematic  and  detailed  survey  is  taken  of  the 
rules  of  law.  In  the  Practice  Court  an  opportunity  is  given  to  the 
third-year  students  to  become  practically  familiar  with  these  rules 
by  the  personal  application  of  them  in  litigation  managed  by  the 
student  himself.  The  Court's  sessions  are  held  weekly,  on  Thurs- 
day evenings,  for  two  hours.  During  each  session  from  one  to  three 
cases  are  tried,  with  and  without  a  jury;  and  other  cases  are  dis- 
posed of  in  various  aspects.  In  the  mean  time,  between  the  sessions, 
numbers  of  causes  are  being  prepared  and  advanced  from  stage 
to  stage  by  the  student-attorneys  in  charge.  While  the  proceed- 
ings are  dispatched,  at  the  hearings,  by  the  respective  attorneys, 
all  other  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  attend  and  make 
notes  and  reports  of  the  work  being  done,  so  that  each  one  obtains 
some  benefit  also  from  what  is  done  in  his  presence  by  others.  A 
faithful  observance  of  the  work  of  this  course  ought  to  give  the 
graduate  such  an  experience  in  using  his  legal  knowledge  as  will 
assist  him  materially  to  start  in  his  profession  with  greater  readiness 
and  practical  facility.  The  systematic  pursuit  of  such  work  under 
an  experienced  instructor  obtains  for  the  student  the  same  results 
as  a  period  of  desultory  service  in  a  law  office,  and  is  more  econom- 
ical in  time  and  more  thorough  and  accurate  in  quality.  A  copy  of 
the  printed  Rules  of  the  Practice  Court  will  be  mailed  to  any  one 
upon  request. 

4.  Legal  Tactics — For  the  past  two  years,  on  every  Monday 
evening  until  April,  an  address  was  given,  by  some  well-known 
member  of  the  Bar,  upon  some  topic  of  practice  in  which  he  had  had 
special  experience,  and  in  which  the  communication  of  personal 
experience  was  of  special  value  as  a  guide  to  others.  This  course 
has  been  of  particular  value  to  young  practitioners  already  at  the 
Bar,  and  will  be  repeated  in  1904- 1905,  with  some  variations.  The 
current  Bulletin  contains  one  of  these  addresses,  selected  as  typical. 

5.  Public  Speaking — The  function  of  a  lawyer,  as  the  persuasive 
adviser  and  leader  of  men,  needs  for  its  development  some  training 
in  oral  argument  and  debate,  use  of  the  voice,  conduct  of  meetings, 
and  the  like.  Such  a  course  of  training  was  offered  in  1903-1904, 
in  the  following  three  parts : 

(a)  Argument  and  Debate.  An  exercise  of  two  hours  once  in 
two  weeks  through  the  first  term,  conducted  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  W.  Eng- 
strom,  A.  B.,  formerly  instructor  in  Forensics  at  Albion  College. 

(b)  Voice  Training.     An  exercise  of  one  hour  once  a  week 
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through  the  first  term,  in  a  class  of  two  sections,  meeting  alternately, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Engstrom. 

(c)  Parliamentary  Practice,  Exercises  during  the  first  term  will 
be  conducted  by  Professor  Joseph  W.  Robert,  of  the  Robert  School 
of  Parliamentary  Law. 

This  course  in  Public  Speaking  will  be  open  to  all  students  with- 
out extra  charge. 

The  Towle  Prizes  are  open  only  to  students  who  take  the  course 
in  Public  Speaking. 

6.  Thesis — It  is  the  desire  of  the  Faculty  to  encourage  original 
research  by  students.  Any  member  of  the  third-year  class  may 
therefore  obtain  credit  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  term  hours 
by  presenting  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  legal  topic  approved 
by  a  member  of  the  Faculty  before  December  1st.  The  thesis  must 
be  presented  on  or  before  May  15th  of  the  year  in  which  the  student 
expects  to  graduate;  it  must  be  printed  on  the  typewriter  or  other- 
wise, and  is  to  be  kept  permanently  in  the  school.  The  work  should 
be  begun  not  later  than  December. 

7.  Moot  Courts  and  Briefs — For  the  purpose  of  training  students 
in  the  independent  investigation  of  legal  questions,  and  in  the  prep- 
arations of  briefs,  Moot  Courts  are  held  weekly  from  October  to 
April.  Each  member  of  the  second-year  class  is  required  to  take 
part  as  counsel  at  least  three  times,  and  to  sit  as  judge  in  other 
cases.  The  Courts  are  conducted  by  means  of  clubs,  which  select 
their  own  members.  A  professor  presides  at  each  session.  Credit 
for  one  term  hour  is  given  for  work  satisfactorily  done  therein. 

TUITION  FEES. 

The  tuition  fee  for  regular  students  is  one  hundred  and  five 
dollars  a  year,  payable  in  three  installments  of  thirty-five  dollars 
each,  October  1st,  January  10th,  and  April  1st.  A  rebate  of  five 
dollars  is  allowed  to  students  who  pay  the  entire  tuition  in  advance 
on  October  1st. 

Special  students  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for  each 
hour  of  class-room  work  for  a  half  year.  The  fee  for  the  course  in 
Patent  Law  is  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  fee  for  the  course  in  General  Review  is  ten  dollars  to  mem- 
bers or  graduates  of  this  school;  to  all  others  the  fee  is  fifteen 
dollars. 

PRIZES. 

1.  The  Towle  Prizes. — A  first  prize  of  $100,  and  a  second  prize  of 
$50,  the  gift  of  Henry  Sargent  Towle,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Law 
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School  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  be  awarded  to  the 
members  of  the  class  of  Mr.  Engstrom  and  Professor  Robert,  who 
shall,  in  public  competition  at  the  completion  of  the  course  in  public 
speaking,  be  adjudged  most  proficient  in  the  work  of  the  course. 

These  prizes  are  open  only  to  those  who  take  the  course  of  train- 
ing under  Mr.  Engstrom  and  Professor  Robert. 

In  1903- 1904  the  Towle  Prize  of  $100  was  awarded  to  Sylvanus 
George  Levy,  Ph.  B.,  of  the  third-year  class,  and  the  Towle  Prize  of 
$50  to  Warren  Marcus  Davis,  of  the  first-year  class.  The  question 
debated  was,  "Resolved,  that  the  Duration  of  Copyright  should  be 
Unlimited." 

3.  The  Callaghan  Prize. — A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in  books,  to  be 
selected  from  their  own  publications,  the  gift  of  Messrs.  Callaghan 
and  Company,  of  Chicago,  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  member 
of  the  graduating  class  having  the  best  record  in  scholarship  for  the 
entire  course. 

In  1903  the  Callaghan  Prize  was  awarded  to  Hyman  Rosenberg, 
of  Chicago. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 
Persons  applying  for  admission  as  regular  students  must 
answer  the  following  requirements : 

1.  Age — They  must  be  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Preliminary  Education — A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have 
a  preliminary  general  education  equivalent  to  that  of  a  graduate  of  a 
high  school.   For  the  proof  of  such  education  required,  see  page  42. 

3.  Time  of  Entrance — No  applicant  not  coming  from  another 
law  school  will  be  admitted  to  the  first-year  class  after  the  second 
week  in  January,  for  the  reason  that  the  courses  of  study  are  care- 
fully graded,  and  an  acquaintance  with  earlier  courses  is  necessary 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  later  ones.  Those  who  do  not  enter  by  the 
beginning  of  January  cannot  work  with  profit  to  themselves,  and  are 
a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  others.  All  students  intending  to 
enter  the  school  are  strongly  urged  to  do  so  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  The  disadvantage  of  delay  is  great,  especially  to  students 
who  intend  to  practice  law  in  Illinois. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 
The  requirements  in  regard  to  advanced  standing  are 
explained  under  the  title  "Degrees." 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 
Persons  not  desiring  to  be  candidates  for  a  degree  may 
pursue  one  or  more  courses  as  special  students,  provided 
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they  are  qualified  to  pursue  such  courses  to  advantage.  They 
will  receive  a  certificate  of  all  work  done,  and  they  may  at 
any  time  enter  as  candidates  for  a  degree,  provided  they  are 
qualified  under  the  above  requirements.  No  special  student 
may  take  more  than  twenty-five  term-hours  of  work  in  one 
year  without  special  permission  from  the  Dean. 

DEGREES. 

All  degrees  are  conferred  at  the  general  University  Com- 
mencement. On  this  occasion  all  candidates  for  degrees  are 
required  to  present  themselves  in  person,  the  Oxford  cap 
and  gown  being  worn  as  the  official  dress. 

I.    BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  upon  students  who  are  recom- 
mended therefor  by  the  Faculty  of  the  School.  Such  stu- 
dents will  be  recommended  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, are  of  fit  character  and  have  complied  with  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

I.  Attendance — Regular  attendance  for  three  years  is  required 
of  all  students  with  the  following  exceptions : 

1.  Students  who  have  studied  law  for  one  year,  either  in  a 
college  in  good  standing,  or  a  law  school,  may  obtain  a  degree  in 
two  years. 

2.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years'  study 
in  a  law  school  in  good  standing  may  obtain  a  degree  in  one  year. 

3.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  one  year's  study 
in  a  law  school  in  good  standing,  and  who  have  also  studied  law 
for  one  year  in  a  college  or  law  school  in  good  standing,  may  become 
candidates  for  a  degree  in  one  year  by  obtaining  special  permission 
from  the  Dean. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

II.  All  applications  for  advanced  standing  must  be  presented 
before  November  1st,  of  the  applicant's  year  of  entrance. 

III.  Registration.  Candidates  for  a  degree  must  register  for 
work  amounting  to  at  least  ten  hours  a  week  for  each  year. 

IV.  Course  of  Study.  All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  pass  ex- 
aminations in  courses  amounting  to  sixty-six  term  hours  (the  equiva- 
lent of  courses  of  study  of  eleven  hours  a  week  for  three  years)  ; 
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provided  that  in  reckoning  the  required  number  of  term-hours  re- 
quired for  graduation  there  must  be  included  at  least  ten  hours  of 
work  in  each  term  of  the  third  year.  But  persons  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  a  two-years'  course  of  study  in  a  law  school  in 
good  standing  will  be  excused  from  one-half  of  the  examinations 
above  required. 

Persons  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  less  than  two  years' 
study  of  law  in  a  college  or  law  school  in  good  standing,  may  be 
given  credit  for  this  work  and  be  excused  from  these  examinations 
to  such  extent  as  shall  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Dean. 
The  specific  subjects  in  which  such  credit  may  be  given  will  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  admission. 

Four  grades  are  given  for  work  done.  The  grades  are  as  follows : 
A,  excellent;  B,  satisfactory;  C,  unsatisfactory;  D,  failure.  A  stu- 
dent may  not  count  a  course  in  which  he  obtains  grade  C,  except 
he  obtain  grade  A  in  another  course  or  courses  of  equivalent  amount ; 
and  except  that  he  may  count  courses  in  which  he  obtains  grade  C  to 
the  extent  of  one-sixth  of  the  total  work  required  to  be  done  by  him 
in  this  School  for  graduation. 

H.   master's  degree. 

The  Master's  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  Science,  or  Let- 
ters will  be  conferred  under  the  following  conditions : 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  this  Uni- 
versity, or  of  some  other  in  which  the  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  Science,  or  Letters 
are  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  the  same  degree  at 
this  University,  may  obtain  the  Master's  degree  at  the  same 
time  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  by  pursuing,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts,  advanced  work 
in  subjects  approved  by  that  Faculty,  and  obtaining  credit 
in  such  work  to  the  amount  of  twelve  semester-hours ;  and 
by  presenting  a  thesis  on  an  approved  topic.  The  courses  of 
study  may,  in  part  or  entirely,  deal  with  legal  subjects ;  but 
courses  of  legal  study,  in  order  to  count  for  the  degree,  must 
be  (a)  of  an  advanced  nature;  (b)  not  otherwise  counted 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws;  (c)  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School. 
Students  in  law,  intending  to  become  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree,  must  register  for  the  same  in  the  College  of 
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Liberal  Arts  and  in  the  Law  School  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  October  of  the  year  in  which  they  expect  to 
graduate,  and  must  pay  the  diploma  fee  of  ten  dollars.  The 
Master's  degree  is  open  upon  the  same  terms  to  graduates 
of  the  Law  School  who  register  before  the  October  next 
following  the  completion  of  their  professional  course. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  approved  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Liberal  Arts,  and  work  therein  may  be  counted  for 
the  Master's  degree:  Constitutional  Law,  International 
Law,  Administrative  Law,  Roman  Law,  Jurisprudence, 
Legal  History. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Six  assistant  librarians  and  monitors  are  appointed  an- 
nually. These  receive  free  tuition  in  compensation  for  their 
services.  Applications  for  appointment  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Law  School. 
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An  Address  Delivered  in  the  Course  on  Legal  Tactics,  Monday, 
October  6,  1903,  by  Amos  C.  Miller,  Esq.,  (of  the 
firm  of  Lackner,  Buts  &  Miller),  of 
the  Chicago  Bar* 

I  deem  it  only  fair  to  myself  to  say  that  the  topic  upon  which  I 
am  to  speak  is  not  of  my  own  choosing.  Had  the  choice  of  a  subject 
been  left  to  me,  I  should  have  tried  to  find  one  which  appeared  at 
least  less  presumptuous.  I  lay  claim  to  no  superior  wisdom  along 
these  lines,  nor  to  any  unusual  sagacity  in  discovery.  I  have  merely 
observed  what  any  man  who  has  been  some  years  in  active  practice 
and  has  been  anxious  to  enhance  his  own  efficiency  has  observed. 
Possibly  some  of  those  observations  will  aid  those  of  you  who  have 
not  yet  begun  to  practice. 

My  observation  has  convinced  me  that  the  ways  and  manners  of 
the  Judge  upon  the  bench  are,  in  a  very  large  measure,  dependent 
upon  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  advocate  at  the  bar.  So  that  a 
consideration  of  the  former  necessarily  involves  a  study  of  the 
latter. 

Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  how  to  legiti- 
mately influence  a  jury.  Practically  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
ever  been  written  on  the  subject  of  how  to  properly  influence  the 
Judge.  Yet  juries  are  but  triers  of  the  facts,  while  Judges  are 
always  the  triers  of  the  law,  and  often  of  the  facts  also.  And  a 
conclusion  of  a  Judge  upon  the  facts  is  given  by  a  court  of  review 
so  much  greater  weight  than  the  decision  of  a  jury,  that  to  get  such 
finding  set  aside  is  usually  a  hopeless  task.  And  I  think  I  will  not 
be  disputed  when  I  say  that  the  law  involved  in  a  given  case  is  often 
more  in  controversy  than  the  facts;  and  that  it  frequently  occurs 
that  more  skill  is  required  to  properly  and  successfully  present  the 
law  of  the  case  than  to  properly  present  the  facts.  Indeed  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  which  now 
get  into  the  courts,  a  diligent  search  will  disclose  that  the  principal 
point  of  law  involved  has  been  decided  both  ways  by  courts  of  last 
resort.  This  doesn't  apply  to  clear  cases ;  but  clear  cases  are  getting 
scarcer  every  day. 

*This  is  a  course  of  twenty-five  addresses  given  every  year  on  Monday 
evenings,  and  open  to  all  members  of  the  bar  without  charge.  In  these  ad- 
dresses various  subjects  of  practice  are  dealt  with  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  tactics  and  experience,  by  practitioners  of  distinction  who  have  had  special 
opportunities  for  familiarity  with  the  practice  on  those  subjects. 
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Why  then  should  not  the  subject  of  how  to  properly  influence  a 
Judge  be  as  legitimate  and  fruitful  a  subject  of  inquiry  as  how  to 
legitimately  influence  a  jury?  Bearing  in  mind  always  that  the 
object  to  be  attained  is,  not  the  gaining  of  any  undue  advantage 
over  our  opponents,  but  the  preventing  our  opponents  gaining  any 
undue  advantage  over  us.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dispense  much  wis- 
dom on  how  to  attain  this  desirable  end,  but  will  content  myself  with 
an  endeavor  to  show,  by  illustration,  the  importance  to  the  beginner 
of  this  field  of  thought. 

Distinguished  advocates,  and  the  observers  of  distinguished  advo- 
cates, have  frequently  set  forth  the  methods  of  properly  selecting  a 
jury  to  try  the  case,  and  of  winning  a  verdict  from  the  jury  when 
selected.  We  are  told  how  eloquence,  an  accumulative  array  of  the 
most  telling  facts,  wit,  repartee,  tact,  and  a  readiness  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  mistakes  of  one's  adversary,  enable  the  advocate  to 
win  success  before  a  jury,  and  are  essential  to  that  end,  Yet  they 
tell  us  nothing  about  how  to  impress  a  Judge,  and  refrain  from  hint- 
ing that  any  of  these  methods  are  of  any  value  before  the  court, 
and  refrain  from  pointing  out  any  others  that  are;  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  every  experienced  and  successful  advocate  to-day  devotes 
much  time  and  attention  to  that  very  subject.  That  is  particularly 
true  in  a  community  like  ours,  where  there  are  many  Judges,  each 
of  whom  has  his  own  individual  habit  of  mind,  individual  training 
and  environments,  and  individual  methods  of  reaching  a  conclusion. 

I  happen  to  know  one  distinguished  ex-Judge,  whose  name  is 
perfectly  familiar  to  you  all,  who,  whenever  he  is  asked  his  opinion 
about  a  given  case,  and  after  the  facts  are  detailed,  invariably  asks 
two  questions.  First:  Before  what  Judge  is  the  case  likely  to  be 
tried?  Second:  Who  is  on  the  other  side?  These  questions  do 
not  indicate  a  suspicious  disposition,  nor  any  apprehension  that  any 
unfair  methods  will  be  attempted,  or  that  they  would  be  effective  if 
attempted.  To  my  mind  they  indicate  a  conviction  that  a  given  case 
will  make  different  impressions  on  different  men,  and  that  a  certain 
manner  of  presenting  a  case  will  impress  one  mind,  while  it  will  not 
impress  another. 

Why  is  it  then,  that  while  so  much  has  been  written  to  give  the 
beginner  in  the  law  the  benefit  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  his 
predecessors  and  elders,  as  to  the  proper  and  essential  methods  of 
winning  success  before  juries,  we  can  find  nothing  which  will  enable 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  experiences  of  others  in  winning 
success  before  the  court?  Why  is  the  young  practitioner  thus  left 
with  the  impression  that  the  subject  is  of  no  importance  and  does 
not  demand  his  attention,  until  by  hard  knocks,  he  finally  learns,  if 
he  ever  does  learn?  to  turn  his  attention  in  that  direction,  and  to 
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accumulate  his  own  individual  stock  of  wisdom  upon  that  subject 
from  his  own  experiences? 

Probably  one  reason  why  so  little  has  been  said  voluntarily  upon 
this  subject,  is  because  it  seems  like  a  reflection  upon  the  perfect 
fitness  of  the  Judge  for  the  office,  to  assume  that  anything  can  have 
any  weight  with  the  court,  except  the  letter  of  the  law  as  it  appears 
in  the  books;  and  that  to  assume  that  a  Judge  is  ever  governed  in 
his  decision  to  any  extent  by  an  unconscious  bias  in  favor  of  the 
wisdom  or  personality  of  a  certain  advocate,  or  by  a  sentimental 
or  emotional  reason,  is  uncomplimentary  to  the  court.  However 
that  may  be,  in  this  community,  where  changes  in  the  judiciary  are 
so  frequent,  it  ought  to  be  safe  to  talk  upon  this  subject;  for  we 
can  talk  of  those  who  have  gone  (and  quite  a  number  of  them 
recently  went)  and  those  who  are  to  come  hereafter.  We  can  draw 
our  lessons  from  those  who  have  been,  but  are  no  longer,  and  apply 
them  to  the  Judges  who  shall  be  hereafter  elected.  Lest  I  should 
forget  to  say  it  hereafter,  I  want  it  understood,  that  the  Judges 
hereinafter  referred  to,  are  not  those  now  sitting  on  the  bench  in  this 
county.  They  are  all  among  those  who  have  gone;  but  we  cannot 
tell  how  soon  a  new  election  will  return  them  or  others  of  their  kind. 

My  observation  has  been,  that  the  novice  in  the  practice  of  law, 
gives  no  consideration  whatever  to  the  peculiarities  or  habits  of 
mind  of  the  Judge,  or  his  individual  methods  of  arriving  at  a  result, 
or  to  the  fact  that  he  may  be  endowed  with  any  of  those  human 
sensibilities  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  principal  factors  in  de- 
termining the  deliberations  of  a  jury.  He  has  ordinarily  read  much 
about  how  he  should  behave  in  the  presence  of  a  jury,  but  nothing 
about  how  he  should  demean  himself  before  a  Judge.  This  fact, 
together  with  a  very  natural  reverence  for  the  office  and  its  occupant, 
have  left  him  with  the  belief  that  the  conclusions  of  the  court  are 
invariably  reached  through  the  operations  of  pure  reason  alone, 
unmixed  with  emotion  and  uninfluenced  by  conscious  or  unconscious 
bias  in  favor  of  or  against  individuals.  He  has  heard  and  remem- 
bered that  the  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  he  fully  believes  it. 
He  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Judge,  before  he  took  his  seat 
upon  the  bench,  had  human  frailties,  and  that  he  took  some  of  them 
with  him.  He  forgets  that  many  men  in  reaching  a  conclusion  upon 
any  subject,  consult  more  largely  their  emotions  than  their  reason, 
and  that  some  of  the  men  who  are  elevated  to  the  bench  are  of  that 
class.  He  forgets  that  all  men  (being  human)  are,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  unconsciously  influenced  by  their  likes  and  dislikes;  and 
he  fails  to  consider  the  fact  that  all  questions  of  law  that  are  at  all 
close  have  been  decided  both  ways  and  are  likely  to  be  so  decided 
again. 
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With  such  mental  attitude  the  young  lawyer  in  due  course  of 
time  makes  his  appearance  in  court;  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
appear  before  an  over-worked  Judge.  For  in  spite  of  what  the 
newspapers  say,  some  of  our  Judges  do  overwork.  The  lawyer  has  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  argue,  has  looked  it  up  thoroughly, 
and  of  course  knows  he  is  right.  The  less  his  experience,  the  more 
certain  he  will  be  that  he  is  right.  The  judge  has  been  listening  to 
a  miscellaneous  lot  of  lawyers,  some  of  them  competent,  the  majority 
incompetent;  some  of  them  have  been  asking  for  things  they  had  no 
right  to  ask  for,  and  ought  to  know  better  than  to  ask  for.  Some 
of  them  have  misstated  the  facts;  others  have  jangled  with  their 
opponents  about  immaterial  matters.  Others  have  made  absurd 
statements  of  what  the  law  is,  which  the  Judge  didn't  take  as  a  com- 
pliment. Others  still  have  shown  gross  ignorance  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  procedure,  and  have  had  to  be  enlightened  and  directed  by 
the  court.  When  the  Judge  is  in  a  state  of  irritation  from  these 
encounters,  our  friend  steps  up  and  makes  a  statement  of  his  case 
without  reference  to  conciseness  or  logical  sequence;  is  interrupted 
by  the  court  with  a  peremptory  request  to  get  to  the  point  and 
tell  what  he  is  after;  becomes  irritated  and  displays  temper  to  the 
court;  and  while  he  is  concerned  with  his  own  grievance  at  the 
manner  of  the  Judge,  his  opponent,  a  man  of  more  experience,  steps 
up  and,  with  a  manner  both  dignified  and  deferential,  makes  a  clear, 
concise  statement  of  all  the  material  facts,  but  so  arranged  as  to 
make  his  own  position  appear  to  be  the  equitable  as  well  as  the  legal 
one.  And  just  as  our  friend  is  getting  ready  to  make  the  convincing 
reply  which  he  has  in  mind,  he  suddenly  finds  himself  "down  and 
out,"  without  even  an  opportunity  to  read  from  the  law  books  with 
which  he  has  fortified  himself.  He  leaves  the  room  in  a  rage,  and 
prepares  to  appeal,  and  teach  the  Judge  a  lesson.  But  in  the  mean- 
time he  has  lost  a  case,  and  has  lost  prestige  with  his  client.  And 
if  he  does  win  on  appeal,  the  chances  are  that  the  lesson  will  come 
so  late  that  its  educational  value  to  the  Judge  will  not  be  impressive. 

If  he  is  one  kind  of  a  man,  he  will,  after  his  temper  has  sub- 
sided, study  the  situation,  discover  where  he  made  his  mistake, 
quietly  resolve  to  be  the  other  fellow  next  time,  and  say  nothing. 
If  he  is  the  other  kind — perhaps  the  more  common  kind — he  squares 
the  account  to  his  own  satisfaction  by  denouncing  the  Judge  on  every 
occasion  as  an  ignoramus — or  worse — and  learns  nothing. 

There  is  an  astonishingly  large  number  of  lawyers  in  this  city 
to-day  who  never  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  any  Judge  on  the 
bench.  Every  one  of  them,  in  the  eyes  of  these  men,  is  either  grossly 
ignorant  or  is  actuated  at  all  times  by  improper  motives;  and  these 
lawyers  do  not  hesitate  to  improve  every  opportunity  to  say  so.  It 
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is  safe  to  conclude  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  lawyer 
who  is  habitually  talking  in  that  strain.  He  is  probably  incapable  of 
reflecting  and  learning  from  experience. 

But  after  a  young  lawyer  has  learned — as  he  soon  will,  if  capable 
of  learning — the  importance  of  always  studying  his  statements  so 
as  to  make  them  most  telling  and  attractive,  and  of  never  showing 
temper  or  irritation  toward  the  court,  and  of  always  keeping  the 
equitable  aspect  of  his  position  in  the  foreground  (if  his  case  has 
any  equitable  aspects),  and  many  other  things  which  are  important  in 
any  hearing,  before  any  Judge,  he  will  soon  learn  that  a  method  of 
presenting  his  case  which  will  win  before  one  Judge  will  not  avail 
him  before  another.  He  will  soon  observe  that  a  certain  very  few 
Judges  have  striking  peculiarities  that  require  individual  study  and 
treatment  as  a  necessary  condition  of  success  in  practicing  before 
them.  And  this  fact  will  lead  him  to  reflect  that  if  these  certain 
Judges  have  peculiarities  which  any  one  can  see,  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  others  also  have  peculiarities  which,  while  less  conspicuous,  may 
nevertheless  be  apparent  to  the  close  observer? 

Some  years  ago  there  came  under  my  observation  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  a  Judge  of  an  extreme  type.  I  had  a  client  who  was  the 
owner  of  a  chattel  mortgage  on  a  circus.  The  circus  had  left 
Chicago  some  months  before  the  matter  was  brought  to  me,  and 
had  been  traveling  around  through  the  Western  States.  We  finally 
located  the  show  in  a  Southwestern  State,  in  winter  quarters.  The 
debt  was  past  due,  and  the  debtor  plainly  intended  to  evade  payment. 
We  expected  to  be  met,  in  any  attempt  to  foreclose,  by  some  colorable 
sale  or  other  fraudulent  device;  but  taking  our  chances  on  the 
outcome  of  such  anticipated  subterfuge,  we  began  a  proceeding  in 
chancery  and  had  a  receiver  take  possession  of  the  circus.  I  sent 
with  my  client  a  young  man  recently  admitted,  of  very  limited 
experience,  but  resourceful,  anxious  to  succeed  and  willing  to  learn. 
Sure  enough  when  the  answer  came  in,  there  had  been  an  agister's 
sale  in  Iowa,  to  satisfy  an  enormous  feed  bill,  and  the  circus  was 
now  owned,  not  by  our  debtor,  but  by  a  man  who  had  been  follow- 
ing the  circus  for  years,  in  some  minor  capacity,  and  whose  wealth 
no  one  had  hitherto  suspected.  The  tale  looked  a  little  weak,  but 
the  debtor  was  plainly  prepared  to  back  it  up,  and  swear  it  through ; 
and  employed  as  his  counsel  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers 
of  the  State,  a  man  who  has  since  been  elected  governor  of  that 
State.  We  soon  discovered  that  our  case  was  in  a  rather  precarious 
condition;  that  we  would  have  to  rely  for  evidence  solely  upon  a 
cross-examination  of  well  drilled  witnesses,  and  upon  the  inherent 
improbabilities  of  the  defendant's  tale. 
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While  waiting  and  preparing  for  the  trial,  the  young  lawyer 
whom  I  had  sent  out  to  handle  the  matter  was  stopping  at  the 
hotel,  where  the  Judge  also  was  living.  The  Judge  was  a  man 
of  ability  and  learning,  and  thoroughly  conscientious ;  but  somewhat 
peculiar,  as  I  afterwards  learned.  The  young  man,  whom  we  will  call 
Brown,  became  quite  well  acquainted  with  him  and  they  took  fre- 
quent walks  together  in  the  evening. 

One  day  the  local  attorney  whom  I  had  employed  as  counsel 
took  Brown  aside  and  said  something  to  this  effect:  "Our  case  is 
doubtless  good  if  the  facts  could  be  shown.  But  we  are  short  on 
evidence.  The  outcome  looks  very  dubious.  You  are  staying  at 
the  hotel,  and  can  get  the  Judge's  ear.  I  don't  ask  you  to  talk 
about  this  case.  That  you  wouldn't  do,  and  he  wouldn't  allow. 
But  he  is  extremely  susceptible  to  flattery.  Flatter  him.  Flatter 
him  hard.  Don't  fear  to  overdo  it.  You  can't  overdo  it.  Believe 
what  I  say,  you  simply  can't  reach  his  capacity  for  flattery.  Don't 
hesitate.  You  owe  it  to  your  client.  There  is  nothing  wrong  about 
it.  It  will  harm  no  one — not  even  the  Judge;  and  it  will  help  your 
client." 

Brown  was  astonished,  and  shocked.  He  could  not  believe  such 
things  of  a  Judge,  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  win  a  law 
suit  by  such  methods.  But,  after  a  struggle,  he  finally  yielded.  It 
was  hard  and  distasteful  work,  but  he  did  it.  He  first  tried  to 
learn  upon  what  the  Judge  principally  prided  himself,  and  learned 
that  it  was  on  his  mastery  of  metaphysics.  Brown  had  not  been 
out  of  college  quite  long  enough  to  forget  the  names  of  the  writers 
on  that  subject,  or  quite  all  of  their  theories.  So  he  and  the  Judge 
talked  metaphysics,  and  Brown  marveled  at  the  Judge's  wisdom. 
He  found  the  local  lawyer  was  right.  He  couldn't  say  too  much, 
or  say  it  too  plainly.  It  was  clear  to  Brown,  too,  that  he  was  rising 
in  the  Judge's  esteem,  and  rising  fast. 

In  due  course  the  trial  came  on,  and  we  won.  After  it  was  all 
over,  the  Judge  invited  Brown  to  take  one  of  their  customary 
walks,  and  for  the  first  time  talked  to  him  about  the  case.  The 
Judge  spoke  of  the  case  as  being  a  close  one,  and  said  he  had, 
before  giving  his  decision,  talked  the  matter  all  over  with  his  wife, 
as  he  always  did  in  a  case  of  importance ;  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  Illinois  lawyer  and  Judge,  and  had  a  great  legal 
mind.  That  she  (this  confidentially)  was  really  a  better  lawyer  than 
he  was;  for  he  spent  too  much  time  on  metaphysics;  and  that  he 
and  she  had  gone  over  the  evidence  carefully  and  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  testimony  of  those  circus  people  was  all  a  pack  of 
lies. 
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I  have  never  doubted  that  the  Judge  was  entirely  right  in  his 
conclusion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  conclusion  was  honestly 
and  conscientiously  reached,  yet  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
indorsing  the  equity  of  this  transaction,  or  recommending  its  repe- 
tition to  others.  The  chances  are  about  one  hundred  to  one  that  the 
experiment  would  prove  quite  disastrous. 

Several  years  ago,  in  this  city,  I  had  a  less  uncommon,  but,  to 
me,  little  less  surprising  experience  with  another  type  of  Judge.  I 
had  secured  a  judgment  in  rem  in  an  attachment  suit.  But  the 
clerk  of  the  court  had  made  an  error  which,  unless  corrected  by 
permission  of  the  court,  vitiated  the  judgment;  and  a  motion  was 
promptly  made  by  defendant  to  set  aside  the  judgment.  The  error 
was  such  that  the  court  might,  or  might  not,  in  his  discretion, 
order  it  to  be  corrected.  The  delinquent  clerk,  who  was  much  dis- 
tressed at  his  own  mistake,  of  his  own  motion  saw  the  Judge  on 
whose  calendar  the  case  was,  and  the  Judge  told  him  to  have  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  make  a  motion  to  correct  the  error,  and  he  would 
allow  it.  The  clerk  reported  this  to  me  and  I  thereupon  made  the 
motion  in  full  confidence  that  it  would  be  very  promptly  allowed. 
When  the  matter  came  on  for  hearing,  there  appeared  in  opposition 
a  more  experienced  lawyer,  who  has  since  acquired  a  national  reputa- 
tion. I  made  a  statement  of  the  case,  and  the  court  said  I  was 
plainly  right  and  the  motion  would  be  granted.  But  just  here  my 
opponent  demanded  a  hearing;  and  after  he  had  made  a  very 
adroit  argument  covering  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  court  said  it  was 
very  plain  that  the  motion  ought  not  to  be  granted.  I  was  pained  and 
greatly  surprised.  This  was  a  contingency  I  had  not  foreseen. 
But  I  gathered  myself  together  and  made  a  vigorous  and  lengthy 
reply.  When  I  finished  the  court  said  I  was  clearly  in  the  right 
and  the  motion  would  be  allowed.  Thereupon  my  opponent  again 
took  the  floor,  though  by  the  well  recognized  and  universal  rules  of 
practice  he  had  no  right  to,  and  repeated  his  former  arguments, 
and  added  some  more.  So  effective  was  his  effort  that  when  he  con- 
cluded the  court  held  that  the  justice  of  his  conclusions  was  ex- 
ceedingly plain,  and  again  denied  the  motion.  I  left  the  court  room 
in  disgust,  and  the  judgment  was  set  aside;  and  it  took  some  two 
years  of  delay  before  I  again  secured  a  judgment  in  that  suit. 

But  after  this  defeat  I  began  to  reflect;  and  I  saw  where  I  made 
a  grave  mistake.  I  should  have  talked  a  third  time,  and  a  fourth 
and  fifth,  if  necessary,  and  I  should  have  been  cheerful  about  it,  and 
acted  as  if  I  liked  it.  I  should  have  repeated  the  same  old  arguments 
as  if  they  were  new  and  fresh ;  and  should  have  done  it  indefinitely ; 
and  then  my  opponent  would  finally  have  quit  in  disgust,  and  left 
me  in  possession  of  the  field. 
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Not  long  after  that,  a  lawyer  whom  I  knew  to  be  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  this  same  Judge  proposed  to  me  to  submit  a  case  to  him, 
waiving  a  jury.  He  didn't  say  anything  about  his  relations  with  the 
Judge  and  thought  I  didn't  know  of  them.  I  thought  I  was  sure 
of  the  Judge's  candor  and  conscientiousness,  and  I  agreed.  The 
case  was  tried.  My  opponent  was  the  Judge's  intimate,  and  the 
Judge  had  great  respect  for  his  opinion;  but  I  talked  last,  though 
it  wasn't  my  turn;  and  he  lost. 

But  there  is  another  type  of  judge,  not  very  rare,  before  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  talk,  not  last,  but  first. 

Why  this  is,  or  what  the  mental  operation  is,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say.  Perhaps  when  he  has  heard  one  side  he  is  full  and  will  hold 
no  more.  Possibly  he  fears  to  hear  both  sides  lest  he  be  left  in 
hopeless  perplexity. 

Not  many  years  ago  I  had  a  hearing  before  a  judge  of  that  school, 
upon  exceptions  to  a  Master's  report.  The  report  was  in  my  favor, 
and  the  other  side  had  the  burden  and  the  opening.  When  they 
finished  the  Judge  turned  to  me  and  asked,  with  a  plain  show  of 
indifference,  if  I  had  anything  to  say.  I  replied  that  I  had  a  few 
words  to  say,  and  proceeded  to  say  them.  But  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  I  was  talking  into  deaf  ears.  I  could  make  no  impression 
whatever,  and  quit.  The  Master's  report  was  promptly  set  aside, 
and  a  contrary  decree  entered,  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  upper  court 
and  get  the  case  reversed.  But  I  learned  a  lesson  from  this  little 
experience.  I  had  this  Judge  classified.  The  next  time  I  had  a 
hearing  in  his  court  I  maneuvered  for  the  opening  and  got  it.  We 
began  at  two  o'clock,  and  the  court  announced  that  he  would  consume 
the  afternoon  with  that  case.  I  talked  continuously  till  5:30,  when 
the  Judge  interrupted  me  with  the  announcement  that  I  had  so 
clearly  demonstrated  my  position  that  he  would  hear  from  the  other 
side,  if  they  had  anything  to  say.  They  tried  to  say  something,  but 
they  were  listened  to  with  such  manifest  and  aggressive  impatience 
that  they  soon  subsided;  and  it  was  their  turn  to  appeal.  I  wish 
to  say  again,  lest  it  be  forgotten,  that  this  Judge,  like  all  the  others 
herein  mentioned,  has  retired  from  the  bench. 

Another  type  of  Judge  which  every  practitioner  is  sure  to  meet 
sooner  or  later,  is  the  Judge  who  hates  the  sight  of  a  law  book,  and 
in  whose  court,  to  insist  on  reading  law  books,  means  certain 
defeat. 

A  lawyer  friend  of  mine  recently  told  me  of  his  experience  before 
a  Judge  of  this  class.  He  had  tried  many  cases  before  this  Judge, 
all  of  a  similar  character,  and  had  apparently  made  a  good  impres- 
sion. The  Judge  was  evidently  impressed  with  the  lawyer's  pro- 
ficiency in  that  branch  of  the  law,  and  a  statement  by  him  of  what 
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the  law  was,  was  listened  to  by  the  Judge  with  great  respect.  One 
day  my  friend  was  beaten  before  a  jury  in  this  Judge's  court,  and 
moved  for  a  new  trial.  On  the  Saturday  following  he  entered  the 
court  room  carrying  a  stack  of  law  books  which  reached  to  his  chin. 
Just  as  he  had  arranged  the  books  upon  the  table,  the  minute  clerk, 
who  was  a  friend  likewise  well  disposed  toward  the  lawyer  in  ques- 
tion, came  out  from  behind  his  desk,  and,  with  an  anxious  and 
frightened  expression,  whispered  a  hurried  warning  to  get  those 
law  books  out  of  sight  immediately  or  he  would  certainly  lose  his 
case.  My  friend,  though  still  in  doubt,  concluded  to  heed  the  warn- 
ing, and  promptly  stuffed  every  book  under  the  table.  He  then 
argued  his  motion,  assuming  as  well-settled  and  incontrovertible 
propositions  of  law  all  those  points  upon  which  he  had  fortified 
himself  with  authorities;  and  he  easily  won  his  motion. 

The  minute  clerk  was  right,  as  I  have  since  learned  to  my  entire 
satisfaction.  To  insist  on  reading  law  books  before  this  Judge  was 
fatal.  To  mention  them  was  hazardous.  If  a  lawyer  could  not  win 
by  discovering  and  strenuously  asserting  some  proposition  of  law 
which  struck  the  Judge's  fancy,  he  could  not  win  at  all. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  that 
one  will  meet  in  a  few  years'  active  practice  in  a  city  of  many  courts. 
The  unresourceful  lawyer  will  fail  to  discover  the  most  of  these 
eccentricities,  or  when  he  does  discover  them,  will  content  himself 
with  denouncing  the  Judge.  The  progressive  lawyer,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  study  these  eccentricities  sufficiently  at  least  to  avoid 
being  injured  by  them.  All  human  institutions  are  fallible,  and  our 
courts  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Where,  then,  is  the  justification 
for  the  constant  complaints  which  we  hear  so  many  lawyers  make  of 
the  fallibility  of  our  courts?  On  the  doctrine  of  chances  alone,  their 
mistakes  ought  to  operate  as  often  for  us  as  against  us.  By  study- 
ing the  individual  characteristics  of  each  Judge,  and  understanding 
them  as  well  or  better  than  our  opponent,  we  ought  at  least  to  avoid 
being  prejudiced  thereby,  if  the  Judge  is  actuated  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  reach  a  right  conclusion,  as  all  of  our  present  Judges  most 
certainly  are. 

Not  long  ago  a  capable  young  lawyer,  successful  in  trial  work, 
told  me  of  his  experiences  before  a  Judge  from  the  country  who 
held  court  here  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  past  year. 
The  Judge  was  a  great  rusher  and  wanted  to  make  a  showing  in 
cleaning  up  his  calendar.  He  was  inclined  to  nag  the  lawyer  who  did 
not  do  things  in  a  hurry,  and  by  a  show  of  hostility  injure  him 
before  a  jury.  This  lawyer  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  and  who  tried 
many  cases  before  this  Judge,  told  me  how  he  actually  used  this 
peculiarity  of  the  Judge  to  his  own  very  great  advantage,  by  show 
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of  great  haste  and  dispatch,  which  show  he  always  made  on  unim- 
portant matters  and  in  the  examination  of  unimportant  witnesses,  he 
impressed  the  Judge  with  the  idea  that  he  also  was  a  rusher;  and 
had  the  Judge  continually  pounding,  nagging,  aggravating  and  dis- 
crediting his  opponents,  who  were  less  observant  than  himself.  The 
result  was  that  this  lawyer  got  a  great  many  more  than  his  share 
of  verdicts  in  this  court.  There  are  other  Judges  who,  while  capable 
and  clear-headed  lawyers,  thoroughly  upright  and  of  the  best  in- 
tentions, are  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation;  constantly  giving 
way  to  explosions.  Some  members  of  the  bar  are  in  a  constant 
wrangle  with  a  Judge  of  that  kind.  They  are  doing  the  hardest 
kind  of  work,  and  they  are  accomplishing  nothing.  Other  lawyers, 
by  giving  a  little  careful  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  such  a 
Judge  and  conforming  to  his  ways,  when  that  can  be  done  without 
injury,  avoid  all  collisions  with  the  Judge  entirely;  and  incidentally 
profit  by  the  unnecessary  collisions  of  their  less  tactful  opponents. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  this  result  can  be  accom- 
plished with  any  Judge  who  is  earnest  in  his  endeavor  to  do  right  by 
all  litigants,  whatever  his  peculiarities  or  infirmities  of  temper.  Nor 
ought  it  to  require  the  use  of  any  means  not  entirely  consistent  with 
self-respect.  Of  course  there  are  extremes  to  which  no  self-respect- 
ing lawyer  would  go.  For  instance,  two  or  three  years  ago  I  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  in  a  court-room  one  whole  Saturday  morning 
waiting  for  a  contested  motion  which  was  far  down  on  the  list. 
There  were  several  motions  for  new  trials  to  be  heard,  one  of 
which  was  in  a  case  wherein  a  large  verdict  had  been  rendered 
against  a  certain  corporation  which  has  many  suits  in  court.  The 
Judge  was  a  man  who  took  delight  in  making  supposedly  witty  and 
sarcastic  remarks,  at  the  expense  of  one  or  the  other  lawyer,  in 
each  matter  that  came  before  him.  He  usually  managed  to  insult 
one  lawyer  in  every  case,  and  sometimes  both.  The  lawyer  for  this 
corporation,  who  wanted  a  new  trial,  took  his  seat,  at  the  opening  of 
court,  in  the  reporter's  chair,  where  he  was  directly  under  the  eye 
of  the  Judge;  and  for  two  whole  hours  he  sat  there,  and  every  time 
the  Judge  made  one  of  these  supposedly  brilliant  remarks  (which 
occurred  every  five  minutes  or  oftener)  the  lawyer  became  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  It  must  have  been  a  great  strain  on  him,  but 
his  forenoon's  work  was  fully  rewarded.  The  verdict  against  his 
client  was  promptly  set  aside.  Fortunately  (as  I  believe)  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  county,  this  Judge  has  been  retired 
from  the  bench.  He  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  fall  within  that  class 
of  Judges  who  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  do  right  by  all  litigants. 
A  reasonable  conformity  to  this  view  would  not,  therefore,  insure  a 
fair  hearing.  Such  Judges,  fortunately,  are  rare,  and  when  you  meet 
them  the  safest  thing  to  do  is  to  take  a  change  of  venue. 
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In  a  city  like  this,  where  there  are  so  many  Judges,  the  most  of 
them  overburdened  with  work,  and  all  of  them  constantly  listening 
to  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  lawyers,  but  a  small  percentage  of  whom 
they  know  personally,  the  first  difficulty  that  the  young  practitioner 
must  meet  and  overcome  is  to  get  a  considerate  hearing.  This  has 
not  always  been  an  easy  matter  for  the  inexperienced  and  unknown 
practitioner;  it  has  not  always  been  easy  for  the  experienced  prac- 
titioner, if  he  was  unknown.  I  know  of  a  certain  lawyer  who  took 
up  his  practice  in  this  city  when  about  forty  years  of  age,  after  a 
very  successful  experience  in  a  smaller  city,  both  at  the  bar  and  on 
the  bench.  He  appeared  one  day  before  a  Chicago  Judge  who  had 
had  a  successful  experience  neither  at  the  bar  nor  upon  the  bench. 
He  tried  to  get  an  order,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
course,  but  the  Judge  promptly  and  ostentatiously  refused  it,  and 
dismissed  him  with  the  kindly  advice,  given  in  a  patronizing  way, 
that  he  ought  to  get  a  copy  of  Tidd's  Practice  and  study  it  nights. 
This  Judge  also,  some  years  since,  ceased  to  encumber  the  bench. 

I  have  said  that  it  has  not  always  been  easy  for  an  inexperienced 
and  unknown  lawyer  to  get  a  considerate  hearing;  yet  I  believe  it 
can  always  be  obtained  by  the  observance  of  a  few  simple  rules,  so 
simple  and  obvious  that  they  are  usually  overlooked.  Those  simple 
rules  are,  to  avoid  hap-hazard  statements;  to  study  beforehand  a 
statement  to  be  made  before  the  court;  to  make  it  clear,  terse  and 
pointed;  to  arrange  it  logically,  and  state  it  forcefully  and  pleas- 
antly; to  state  all  the  facts  and  not  leave  to  one's  opponent  an 
opportunity  to  surprise  the  Judge  with  something  that  has  been  left 
unsaid.  A  successful  practitioner  once  said  to  me  that  if  a  lawyer 
could  not  truthfully  state  his  opponent's  side  of  the  case,  and  make 
it  sound  as  well  for  himself  as  it  would  sound  when  coming  from 
his  opponent's  mouth,  he  ought  to  quit  practicing  law.  To  so  study 
and  arrange  one's  statements  is  the  best  possible  training  in  correct 
and  lawyer-like  methods  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  And  of  course 
before  one  can  talk  forcefully  before  a  court,  he  must  be  capable  of 
logical  thought,  and  be  able  to  reason  out  correct  conclusions.  One 
of  the  best  illustrations  is  to  watch  a  poor  lawyer  argue  before 
such  a  court  as  our  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  where  they  make 
a  practice  of  questioning  counsel.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a 
lawyer  who  has  not  made  a  careful  study  of  his  own  case,  and  who 
has  not  reasoned  out  his  own  points  to  their  logical  conclusions, 
driven  into  a  corner  by  the  questioning  of  the  court,  and  compelled 
to  practically  concede  his  defeat. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  a  Judge  sitting  in  this  city  listens  to  so 
many  lawyers  who  were  never  meant  for  lawyers,  and  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  clear  thought  or  clear  statement;  to  so  many  who  habitually 
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or  occasionally  misstate  the  facts  and  require  watching;  to  so  many 
who  try  to  deceive  the  Judge  upon  the  law;  to  so  many  who  are 
needlessly  discourteous  toward  the  Judge,  and  exhibit  on  every 
defeat  an  undisguised  contempt  for  the  court.  The  young  lawyer 
who  habitually  observes  these  well-known  and  axiomatic  rules,  will 
very  soon  attract  attention  and  gain  a  considerate  hearing ;  the  Judge 
will  soon  be  glad  to  see  that  man  appearing  in  his  court ;  will  gladly 
listen  to  him,  and  will  acquire  an  unconscious  habit  of  assuming  he 
is  right  before  he  begins  to  speak.  I  do  not  guess  at  these  conclu- 
sions, but  know  them  to  be  true  from  remarks  made  by  Judges  who 
have  long  been  and  are  now  upon  the  bench. 

Of  course  there  are  Judges  in  this  city  who,  being  possessed  of  a 
fine  judicial  temperament,  an  even  disposition,  an  openness  and  fair- 
ness of  mind,  together  with  a  clearness  of  intellect  and  firmness  of 
conviction,  are  so  rarely  fitted  for  the  position  of  Judge,  that  they 
will  listen  to  one  man  as  attentively  as  to  another.  They  will  treat 
all  men  with  equal  courtesy;  give  each  a  patient  hearing;  decide  as 
readily  for  the  lawyer  who  is  discourteous  and  aggravating  as  for 
him  who  is  courteous  and  considerate.  There  are  a  few  Judges  in 
particular  whom  I  might  mention,  and  whom  all  lawyers  that  have 
practiced  in  their  courts  will  concede  to  be  most  admirably  fitted 
for  their  high  positions.  All  lawyers,  whatever  their  standing  out 
of  court,  are  of  a  uniform  stature  in  their  courts.  They  will  receive 
uniform  consideration  and  courtesy.  So  patient  are  they  in  listening 
to  and  considering  each  man's  contention,  that  certain  lawyers,  but 
little  acquainted  with  their  ways,  mistake  this  consideration  for  inde- 
cision and  gullibility,  but  they  soon  discover  their  error.  They  soon 
discover  that  their  conclusions,  though  slowly  reached,  are  well 
defined  and  firmly  adhered  to ;  and  that  talking  buncombe  is  a  waste 
of  breath. 

But  not  all  men  are  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  duties  and  the 
trials  of  a  judicial  position,  and  not  all  of  those  so  adapted  are 
chosen  for  the  bench.  It  is  the  Judge  not  quite  perfect  with  whom 
we  must  learn  to  deal ;  and  before  the  average  Judge,  good  fighting 
qualities  are  essential  to  success.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to 
observe  how  often  before  the  court  the  battle  goes  to  the  pugnacious 
and  persistent  fighter.  There  have  been  men  upon  our  bench  and 
there  will  be  in  the  future,  who,  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  per- 
plexity, as  they  often  are,  decide  against  the  man  who  is  most 
easily  beaten  and  who  will  make  the  least  outcry  or  protest  when  he 
is  beaten,  and  who  is  the  more  likely  to  stay  beaten,  and  to  get  dis- 
couraged and  not  appeal. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  brought  a  suit  in  eject- 
ment against  a  mortgagor  and  on  behalf  of  the  holder  of  the  mort- 
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gage  note.  This  procedure  was  evidently  a  novel  one  to  the  Judge 
and  he  had  to  be  educated  on  the  subject  by  the  plaintiff's  attorney ; 
and  when  sufficiently  educated  he  directed  the  jury,  against  a  loud 
protest  from  the  defendant,  to  return  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 
The  defendant's  counsel  entered  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  and  argued 
it  the  following  week.  Thereupon  the  Judge  announced  that  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  see  what  reasons  or  motives  had  actuated  him  in 
directing  that  verdict ;  and  he  set  aside  the  verdict  and  granted  a  new 
trial.  The  plaintiff's  attorney  immediately  renoticed  this  case  on 
this  same  Judge's  short  cause  calendar  and  tried  it  again  about 
two  weeks  later.  Again  he  educated  the  Judge  in  this  branch  of  law 
and  again  the  Judge,  after  having  been  educated,  directed  the  jury 
to  return  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff;  whereupon  defendant's  counsel 
moved  for  a  new  trial  and  argued  it  the  following  week.  The 
Judge,  after  listening  to  arguments  on  both  sides,  again  announced 
that  he  could  not  understand  on  what  theory  he  had  directed  that 
verdict,  and  was  about  to  grant  a  new  trial  a  second  time  when 
plaintiff's  counsel  insisted  upon  filing  a  written  brief.  That  privi- 
lege was  given  him  and  he  there,  for  the  fifth  time,  argued,  patiently 
and  courteously,  the  same  old  questions  so  often  presented  before. 
The  result  was  that  he  finally  got  a  judgment,  but  he  got  it  only 
by  persistence  and  good  nature,  and  by  exhibiting  a  decided  disin- 
clination to  be  beaten.  This  Judge  is  no  longer  on  the  bench ;  but  his 
counterpart  is  sooner  or  later  sure  to  appear. 

There  are  some  Judges — there  have  been  some  Judges,  I  ought 
to  say — with  whom  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  one's  rights, 
to  make  a  reputation  of  always  appealing  when  beaten,  and  never 
giving  up  because  of  a  defeat  in  the  trial  court.  One  Judge,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  recently  retired  from  the  bench,  always  made  it  a  prac- 
tice when  deciding  a  matter,  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  side  of  the 
case  against  which  he  decided,  and  to  demonstrate  how  no  lawyer 
with  any  brains  would  ever  think  of  coming  into  court  and  trying 
to  uphold  that  side  of  the  controversy;  yet  the  record  of  the  cases 
appealed  from  this  Judge's  decisions,  shows  that  these  defeated 
parties  so  held  up  by  him  to  ignominy,  were  usually  right.  His 
purpose  may  have  been  to  frighten  the  defeated  party  out  of  an 
appeal ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances  he  accomplished 
that  very  thing;  and  that  many  of  those  cases,  if  appealed,  would 
have  been  reversed.  My  advice,  therefore,  would  be  never  to 
refrain  from  appealing  simply  because  a  case  is  decided  adversely  in 
the  trial  court  and  the  trial  Judge  has  seen  fit  in  his  decision  to  make 
invidious  remarks  concerning  the  unsuccessful  end  of  the  case. 
That  fact  alone  is  pretty  fair  evidence  that  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  court  was  not  commendable  when  he  reached  his  conclusion; 
and  that  the  chances  of  his  being  wrong  are  quite  large. 
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This  same  kind  of  a  Judge  is  also  much  given  to  making  up  his 
mind,  after  having  merely  heard  the  statements  of  the  respective 
counsel  on  the  different  sides  of  a  case,  as  to  which  one  is  in  the 
right.  How  any  man  can  believe  that  a  merely  human  being,  no 
matter  how  wise  or  clear  sighted,  is  able,  without  having  heard  any 
of  the  evidence  in  a  case  and  merely  from  a  statement  of  the  lawyers 
as  to  what  they  expect  to  show  (the  statements  being  more  often 
than  not  very  imperfect,  to  determine  who  is  in  the  right,  seems  al- 
most incredible.  And  yet  such  appears  to  be  the  effect  upon  some  men 
of  an  elevation  to  the  bench.  It  is  safe  also  here  to  conclude  that 
the  man  who  so  decides  his  cases  is  usually  wrong;  for  he  has 
decided  them  before  being  sufficiently  enlightened,  and  his  pride  of 
opinion  forbids  his  changing  his  mind. 

I  have  noticed  one  point  upon  which  Judges  differ  very  greatly, 
and  I  have  also  noticed  that  the  majority  of  lawyers  fail  to  observe 
that  difference,  or  at  least  fail  to  heed  it.  That  difference  is  in  the 
effect  of  a  covert  appeal  to  the  emotions.  Of  course,  the  lawyer  of 
any  wisdom  will  not  make  an  open  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  any 
Judge,  for  that  would  meet  with  resentment.  But  with  some  Judges, 
a  statement  of  the  facts,  if  it  has  skillfully,  intertwined  with  it  some 
emotional  feature,  will  have  great  weight.  With  another  Judge,  such 
skillful  intertwining  of  the  emotional  feature  will  be  at  once  detected 
and  resented  as  an  assumption  that  his  mind  can  be  thus  diverted 
from  the  real  issue ;  and  he  will  take  it  as  an  evidence  that  the  speaker 
has  a  weak  case.  Yet  every  day  we  see  lawyers  thus  covertly  appeal- 
ing to  the  emotions  of  Judges  who  have  a  settled  conviction  that  their 
emotions  ought  not  to  count;  and  we  see  other  lawyers  omitting  all 
reference  to  some  equitable  feature  of  their  case  before  Judges  with 
whom  a  gentle  reference  to  that  feature  probably  would  count 
heavily. 

One  of  the  hard  things  for  a  young  lawyer  to  learn,  and  one  of 
the  things  that  some  good  lawyers  never  learn,  is  to  refrain  from 
talking  when  the  Judge  is  on  his  side.  It  is  very  hard  for  the  inex- 
perienced lawyer — and  some  others — to  sit  still  and  hear  the  Judge 
decide  his  way  for  a  poor  reason,  when  the  lawyer  knows  of  a  much 
better  reason  for  doing  the  same  thing.  He  therefore  jumps  in 
and  helps  out  the  Judge,  and  often  lives  to  regret  it.  I  once  had  a 
very  sad  experience  of  just  this  kind.  It  occurred  shortly  after  I 
began  to  practice.  I  had  secured  a  large  judgment  by  confession 
and  levied  upon  a  large  amount  of  personal  property.  Thereupon 
a  motion  was  made  to  set  aside  the  judgment,  and  the  sheriff's 
sale  was  deferred  until  that  matter  should  be  determined.  The 
cost  of  preserving  the  property  levied  upon  was  about  $50  a  day; 
and  the  debtor  who  was  moving  to  set  aside  the  judgment  had 
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neither  law  nor  equity  on  his  side ;  yet  the  court  listened  to  extended 
arguments  pro  and  con  six  or  seven  times,  and  was  still  in  doubt. 
He  was  a  great  doubter  anyway.  Meanwhile  the  sale  was  delayed 
for  weeks.  I  was  becoming  exasperated  almost  beyond  endurance. 
Finally,  about  the  seventh  hearing,  the  Judge,  to  my  very  great 
delight  and  infinite  relief,  came  to  a  conclusion  my  way  and  was 
giving  his  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  I  thought  those  reasons 
were  very  poor,  compared  with  some  I  could  give,  and  I  undertook 
to  help  out  the  court.  But  my  unfortunate  remark  opened  up  before 
the  Judge's  mind  a  new  vista — a  vast  panorama  of  new  doubts. 
He  promptly  retracted  what  he  had  said,  and  set  the  case  down  for 
another  argument  about  a  week  away.  In  desperation  at  the  pros- 
pect of  maintaining  the  sheriff's  office  all  summer,  I  appealed  to  the 
court  to  send  the  case  to  another  Judge  for  hearing.  He  did  so,  and 
the  matter,  when  it  came  on  for  argument,  was  disposed  of  in  about 
fifteen  minutes. 

As  the  young  practitioner  becomes  more  and  more  familiar  around 
the  courts,  and  with  the  various  lawyers  who  practice  in  the  courts, 
he  hears  much  of  the  influence  of  certain  lawyers  with  certain 
Judges;  how  this  lawyer  or  firm  of  lawyers  has  a  great  "pull"  with 
this  Judge;  and  how  that  lawyer  is  certain  of  success  in  any  kind 
of  a  case  before  that  Judge,  and  if  one  believes  all  he  hears  he  will 
soon  conclude  that  the  law  and  the  facts  are  of  very  minor  im- 
portance in  the  trial  of  a  law  suit  in  the  nisi  prius  courts  of  this 
county. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  the  natural  thing  for  a  man  who  has  been 
defeated  in  a  law  suit  to  charge  up  his  defeat,  not  to  his  own  want 
of  skill,  or  lack  of  judgment,  but  to  some  occult  influence  of  the 
other  side.  It  pleases  his  vanity  to  nurse  that  fancy.  It  is  a  salve 
to  his  wounded  pride.  It  also  furnishes  a  convenient  method  of 
explaining  things  to  the  client.  Yet  my  observation  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  (at  the  date  of  this  reading  at  least)  there  is  not  a 
Judge  on  the  bench  who  is  in  any  case  consciously  influenced  in 
his  decision  by  the  personality  of  the  counsel  or  the  litigants.  Of 
course  a  Judge  may  be  unconsciously  influenced  in  favor  of  a  man 
for  whose  sagacity  he  has  great  respect,  who  has  uniformly  been 
fair  and  honest  with  the  court,  and  whom  he  has  come  to  believe, 
from  previous  experience,  to  possess  and  exercise  good  judgment 
in  taking  a  case  into  court.  And  a  Judge  may  be  unconsciously 
influenced  against  a  side  represented  by  a  lawyer  who  has  shown 
the  opposite  qualities.  But  of  such  influence  we  ought  not  to 
seriously  complain,  for  the  method  of  dealing  with  it  is  perfectly 
obvious.  I  have  observed  that  the  mistake  is  quite  often  made,  by 
beginners  in  the  practice  of  law,  of  thinking  that  their  chances  of 
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winning  a  case  will  be  very  greatly  enhanced  if  they  can  get  it  tried 
before  a  judge  with  whom  they  happen  to  be  quite  well  acquainted. 
Yet  a  very  well  known  lawyer  of  this  city,  who  has  had  a  very 
large  and  successful  experience  in  trial  work,  recently  said  to  me 
that  in  every  instance,  during  his  practice,  when  he  had  counted  on 
his  intimate  acquaintance  or  personal  influence  with  the  judge,  he 
had  been  sadly  disappointed  at  the  outcome.  I  have,  on  several 
occasions,  waived  trial  by  jury  and  submitted  cases  to  the  court 
where  I  knew  the  Judge  was  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  the 
opposing  counsel.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  coincidence,  but  in  every 
such  case  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  belief  that  my  opponent 
was  not  receiving  the  full  consideration  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
I  inferred  that  the  Judge  discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered,  that 
his  friend  was  counting  on  his  friendship  to  give  him  an  advantage, 
and  while  intending  to  be  fair,  was  determined  to  pass  out  no  favors. 

I  once  tried  a  case — a  chancery  case — wherein  I  represented  the 
defendant,  before  a  Judge  who  had  a  few  months  before  told  me,  in 
confidence,  that  he  wouldn't  believe  my  client  under  oath.  Yet  in 
this  case  a  fraud  was  charged  and  I  knew  my  client  would  be  the 
principal  witness  in  his  own  behalf.  But  I  reasoned  that  the  Judge, 
when  this  case  was  called,  would  remember  what  he  had  said  to  me ; 
and  believing  him  fair  minded,  I  calculated  that  he  would  be  very 
careful  not  to  give  way  to  his  prejudice,  and  not  to  allow  me  to 
suspect  that  he  was  being  so  influenced.  The  result  justified  my 
judgment,  for  the  defendant  was  found  innocent  of  the  alleged  fraud. 

Just  one  suggestion  by  way  of  conclusion:  When  your  case  has 
been  heard  by  the  court  and  taken  under  advisement,  and  you  are 
in  a  hurry  for  a  decision,  don't  prod  the  Judge;  that  is,  unless  a 
defeat  is  preferable  to  delay.  If  the  Judge  has  held  up  the  case  for 
a  long  time,  and  needs  prodding,  get  your  opponent  to  do  it.  Much 
better  results  will  be  thereby  obtained. 
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LL.  B.,  University  of  Greece. 

Warner,  George  Raymond, 
Webber,  Herbert  Edward, 
Whitcomb,  Charles  Henry, 
Wilson,  George  Robert, 
A.  B.,  Olivet  College. 

Wilcox,  Jesse  Franklin, 
Winnen,  Victor  Charles, 
Wright,  Walter  Hamilton, 
Wabash  College. 

Yates,  Robert  Mortimer, 
Young,  Frank  Davis, 


Evanston. 

Thipolis,  Greece. 

Somonauk,  III. 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 
Albion,  Mich. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Perrysburg,  Ind. 

Ramsey,  III. 
Denison,  la. 


Chicago. 
Evanston. 


III. 


SPECIAL. 

Burke,  Webster, 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  University. 

Burnham,  John, 

Princeton  University. 

Clark,  John  Woodbury, 
Crafts,  Harry, 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan;  LL. 

Deering,  Thomas  Gardner, 

LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University. 

Dow,  Gesler,  Boyne  City,  Mich. 

Dunbar,  David,  Chicago. 

B.  S.,  Cornell  College;  A.  B.,  Columbia  University. 

Duret,  Ramon  Lanz,  Campeche,  Mexico. 

LL.  B.,  National  Law  School  of  Mexico  City. 

Duret,  Miguel  Lanz,  Campeche,  Mexico. 

LL.  B.,  National  City  Law  School  of  Mexico  City. 


Paw  Paw, 
Chicago. 

B.,  Northwestern  University. 

Chicago. 


Ferrell,  Hosea  Vise, 
Files,  Norton, 
Fleming,  Earle  Hampton, 
Forbes,  Charles  Jerome,  Jr. 

Ph.  B.,  Western  Reserve  University;  LL. 

Gray,  Gordon  Larimore, 

A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Harvard  University. 

Heilbrun,  Elias, 

LL.  B.,  Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law. 

Henninger,  John  Paul, 
Hicks,  Alden  Rhodes, 
Jackson,  Henry, 

LL.  B.,  Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law. 

Kahn,  Julius  Maurice, 

B.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University. 

Keating,  James, 

LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University. 

Kidder,  Royce  Annan, 
Knapp,  William  Proctor, 

Ph.  B.,  Iowa  College;  LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University, 

Knowlton,  Clarence,  Chicago. 
LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University. 


Carterville,  III. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
B.,  Harvard  University. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Evanston. 
Chicago. 
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Kompel,  Morris,  Chicago. 
B.  L.,  LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University. 

Kropf,  Victor  Gustav,  Chicago. 
A.  B.,  Washburn  University. 

La  Buy,  Joseph,  Chicago. 

Manning,  Ralph  Curtis,  Chicago. 
A.  B.,  J.  D.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Mills,  Mathew,  Chicago. 
A.  B.,  Yale  University;  LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University. 

McKinney,  Marion  Hayes,  Chicago. 
LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University. 

Niles,  John,  Chicago. 
LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University. 

Oakley,  Frank,  Huntley,  III. 

Odell,  Benjamin,  Chicago. 
LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University. 

Peckham,  John,  Chicago. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University;  LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University. 


Pfirshing,  George, 

Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Phillips,  James  Marsten, 
Pincus,  Samuel, 
Quinn,  Leonard  Daniel, 
Rogers,  Rowland  Thumm, 

Ph.  B.,  J.  D.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Schlisenger,  Elmer, 
Shoenbrun,  Leo, 

A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Smith,  Claude  Frederic, 
Stuttle,  Harry, 
Szimkus,  Stefon, 
Todd,  Leroy  Levi, 
Van  Voorst,  Fred., 

LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University. 

Wilson,  John, 


Chicago. 

Callittsville,  N.  C. 
Chicago. 
Kewanee,  III. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 


III. 


A.  B.,  Williams  College;  LL.  B.,  Harvard  University. 


Chicago. 
Litchfield, 
Chicago. 
Milledgeville ,  III. 
Monticello,  Ind. 

Chicago. 


RfpSed  COLLEGE    MATRICULATES  gffiSSi 

Amherst  College   

Brown  University   

Central  College   

Central  Normal  College   

Centre  College   

Cornell  College   

Concordia  College   

Dartmouth  College   

Fargo  College   

Harvard  University    5 

Iowa  College    3 

Illinois  College    3 

Knox  College    3 

Kansas  College   

Kansas  Normal  College   

Kansas  Wesleyan  College   

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  

Livingston  College   

Newton  Normal  College   

Notre  Dame  University   

Northern  Indiana  Normal  College  

Northwestern  University    16 

Olivet  College   

Ohio  Wesleyan  College   , 

Princeton  University   , 

Simpson  College   , 

Santa  Clara  College   

University  of  California   

University  of  Chicago    14 

University  of  Colorado   

University  of  Greece   

University  of  Illinois   

University  of  Michigan   

University  of  Minnesota   

University  of  Missouri   

University  of  Nevada   

University  of  Ohio   

University  of  Wisconsin   

Valparaiso  College   

Wheaton  College   

Wooster  University   

Williams  College   

Wesleyan  University  (Middletown)   

Wabash  College   

Western  Reserve  University   

Washburn  College   

Yale   ..  6 

Total  number  of  college  matriculates  105 

Total  number  of  colleges  represented   47 

RECAPITULATION. 

Third  year  students    44 

Second  year  students    64 

First  year  students    71 

Special  students   46 

Total   225 
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AWARD  OF  PRIZES 
IN  THE  CASE-FINDING  CONTEST. 


The  following  Extract  from  The  American  Law  School  Review 
for  May,  1004,  will  be  of  interest  to  Alumni; 


"The  prize  winners  in  the  1  Case-  Fin  ding  Contest'  published  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  American  Law  School  Review  are : 

Harry  Rosenblun,  member  of  the  second  year  class,  North- 
western University  Law  School,  Chicago,  111.   First  prize,  $75.00. 

Nathan  Krueger,  member  of  the  third  year  class,  Northwestern 
University  Law  School,  Chicago,  111.    Second  prize,  $25.00. 

Shepard  Crumpacker,  member  of  the  third  year  class,  North- 
western University  Law  School,  Chicago,  111.    Third  prize,  $10.00. 

Ebenezer  Engstrom,  member  of  the  first  year  class,  North- 
western Law  School,  Chicago,  111.   Fourth  prize,  $10.00. 

Forest  Smith,  member  of  the  third  year  class,  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School,  Chicago,  111.   Fifth  prize,  $10.00. 

In  the  majority  of  law  schools  no  systematic  or  practical  in- 
struction is  given  as  to  the  means  of  investigating  authorities,  or 
on  the  methods  of  running  down  reported  decisions  from  a  given 
statement  of  facts.  Comparatively  few  law  students  who  present 
themselves  as  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar  are  prepared 
to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  brief  making,  and  it  is  the 
exception  when  one  is  found  who  is  well  informed  as  to  where 
and  how  'to  find  the  law/ 

The  problems  given  in  this  contest  consisted  of  statements  of 
facts  taken  from  reported  decisions  of  the  courts,  no  citations  or 
other  information  regarding  the  cases  being  furnished;  the  object 
being  for  the  contestants,  by  use  of  the  digests  or  otherwise,  to  run 
down  the  identical  cases  in  the  volumes  of  the  reports,  and  to  give 
a  correct  list  of  the  titles  and  citations  of  these  cases. 

In  the  Northwestern  University  Law  School,  in  Chicago,  it  is 
the  custom  in  addition  to  teaching  the  general  principles  of  law 
and  the  application  of  its  rules,  to  give  the  students  special  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  means  of  finding  the  law  readily  and  accurately  in 
the  sources  and  authorities. 

The  training  the  students  in  the  Northwestern  University  Law 
School  receive  as  to  the  proper  use  of  law  publications  undoubtedly 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  larger  portion  of  correct  answers  to  the 
preliminary  problems  came  from  that  school  than  any  other,  and 
nearly  all  the  prize  winners  are  Northwestern  University  men." 
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REVISED  LIST  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
BRANCHES  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Alumni  Association  has  been  engaged  in  forming  local 
Branches  of  the  Association  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  which 
there  are  Alumni  of  the  School,  as  well  as  in  each  judicial  district  of 
Illinois  outside  of  Cook  County.  A  Secretary  has  been  appointed  in 
nearly  every  one  of  these  jurisdictions — some  fifty-four  in  all — and 
with  the  further  perfection  of  organization  a  Vice-President  will  also 
be  selected  for  each  Branch.  The  object  of  the  formation  of  these 
Branches  is  to  promote  mutual  acquaintance  and  helpfulness  among 
those  alumni  who  are  locally  associated  in  practice.  The  list  of  offi- 
cers selected  up  to  the  present  date,  as  furnished  by  Jerome  J. 
Cermak,  Esq.,  General  Secretary  of  the  Association  (524,  159 
Salle  St.,  Chicago,)  is  as  follows : 
Vice-President 


La 


Secretary 


Alabama     William  H.  H.  Judson,  '65, 

Bessemer. 

Arizona  Frederick  S.  Nave,  '97, 

Tucson. 

California  (Northern) 


California  (Southern) 


Ebenezer  Wakely,  '71, 
Valdosta. 

Albert  J.  Green,  '87, 

Moscow. 


Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Indian  Ter. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Michigan 


Minnesota  Hon.  Homer  B.  Dibell,  '90, 

Duluth. 


Henry  B.  Wilkinson,  '97, 

Phoenix. 

Theodore  W.  Hubbard,  '96, 

Parrott  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

George  P.  Adams,  '87, 

Bullard  Block, 
Los  Angeles. 

A.  Lee  Doud,  '76, 

715  Ernest  &  Cramner  Bldg., 
Denver. 


James  E.  Babb,  '84, 

Lewiston. 

Thaddeus  M.  Talcott,  Jr., '96, 

South  Bend. 

Harry  Campbell, 
Sapulpa. 

Barry  Gilbert,  'oo, 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Theodore  H.  Morrison,  '95, 

1604  Fairmont  Ave., 
Wichita. 

J.  Clyde  Nelson,  '88, 

Sharpsburg. 

Henry  F.  Metzger,  '97, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

A.  B.  Choate,  '83, 

410  Temple  Court, 
Minneapolis. 
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Vice-President 

Missouri 
Montana 

Nebraska  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  '84, 

Lincoln. 

New  Eng.  Hon.  Sewell  W.  Abbott,  '83, 
Wolfborough,  N.  H. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  John  H.  Stingle, 

Albuquerque. 

New  York         Hon  E.  H.  Gary,  '67, 
New  York  City. 

N.  Carolina 
N.  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

S.  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
Dist.  of  Col. 

Hawaii 
Mexico 

Switzerland 
Japan 


Hon.  Wm.  A.  McLaren, 

1  A  Independencia  36 
Mexico  City. 


Secretary 
Jacob  A.  Harzfeld,  '97, 

525  New  York  Life  Bldg., 
Kansas  City. 

Richard  A.  Harlow,  '85, 

Helena,  Mont. 

Alonzo  P.  Tarbox,  '91, 
Bennett. 

William  F.  Poole,  Jr.,  '93, 

185  Franklin  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Oliver  L.  Brown,  '94, 

26  Telephone  Bldg.,  Newark. 

Andrew  M.  Adams,  '97, 

Albuquerque. 

William  F.  Myers,  '93, 

Amsterdam. 

James  L.  Curtis,  '93, 

Raleigh. 

Edward  R.  Sinkler,  '96, 

Grafton. 

Joseph  D.  Kerr,  '84, 

Hicksville. 

Claud  J.  Bryant,  'oi, 

Lawton. 

Charles  H.  Glos,  '94, 

218  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Portland. 

Forest  G.  Moorhead,  'oi, 

Beaver. 

John  F.  Whitlock,  '82, 

Forest  City. 

Edward  W.  Hander,  '94, 
Waco. 

Robert  N.  Freeman,  'jg, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Clare  E.  Crawford,  '97, 

Elmont. 

Howard  W.  Waterman,  'oo, 

Boston  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  K.  Fish,  '94, 
Old  Insurance  Bldg., 
Milwaukee. 

Charles  F.  Mall  in,  '94, 

Cheyenne. 

Phillip  E.  Winter,  '83, 

814  "A,"  Southeast, 
Washington. 

Carl  S.  Smith,  '96, 
Hilo. 


Joseph  S.  Kennard, 

Lausanne. 

Abo  Shiosuke,  '93, 
Tokyo. 
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BRANCHES  IN  JUDICIAL  DISTRICTS  IN  ILLINOIS. 


JUDICIAL 
DISTRICT 

No.  Secretaries. 

2.  Aaron  J.  Gould,  'oi, 

3.  Hon.  Wilbur  M.  Warnock,  '82, 

4.  Charles  H.  Holt,  '92, 

5.  Frank  C.  Van  Sellar,  '97, 

6.  Thomas  N.  Cofer,  '96, 

7.  John  A.  Barber,  '97, 

8.  John  D.  Gray,  '94, 

9.  Conrad  G.  Gumbart,  '95, 

10.  Frank  S.  Fulton,  '97, 

11.  William  L.  McMahan,  '92, 

12.  Charles  B.  Campbell,  '97, 

13.  Wellington  H.  Shay,  '94, 

14.  William  J.  Sweeney,  '95, 

15.  Solon  W.  Crowell,  '96, 

16.  William  M.  Mercer,  'oi, 

17.  John  E.  Goembel,  '91, 


Address. 
Bone  Gap. 
Edwardsville. 
Salem. 
Paris. 
Charleston. 

Farmers'  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 

Springfield. 
Havana. 
Macomb. 

419  Observatory  Bldg., 

Peoria. 
Lincoln. 

27  Arcade  Bldg.,  Kankakee. 

Streator. 

Rock  Island. 

Oregon. 

337  Coulter  Blk.,  Aurora. 
502  E.  State  St.,  Rockford. 


RULES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR  OF 
ILLINOIS. 


Inquiries  in  regard  to  Admission  to  the  Bar  in  Illinois  should  be 
addressed  to  N.  W.  Branson,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners,  Petersburg,  111. 

The  rules  governing  admission  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  pro- 
vide that  all  applications  for  admission  shall  be  made  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  based  upon  a  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners;  that  examinations 
shall  be  held  "at  Ottawa  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  at 
Chicago  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  at  Springfield  the  first 
Tuesday  of  September,  and  at  Mt.  Vernon  the  first  Tuesday 
of  December,  in  each  year" ;  that  all  applicants  for  admission 
must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  "upon  the  law  of  real 
and  personal  property,  personal  rights,  contracts,  evidence, 
common  law  and  equity  pleading,  partnership,  bailments, 
negotiable  instruments,  principal  and  agent,  domestic  rela- 
tions, wills,  corporations,  equity  jurisprudence,  criminal  law, 
and  upon  the  principles  of  the  constitutions  of  the  State  and 
of  the  United  States,  and  legal  ethics"  ;  that  an  applicant  who 
fails  to  pass  such  examination  shall  not  be  admitted  to  a  sub- 
sequent examination  within  six  months  of  such  failure ;  that 
each  applicant  shall  pay  in  advance  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  to 
said  Board  of  Law  Examiners,  and  shall  file  affidavits  as  to 
age  and  citizenship,  and  a  transcript  from  a  court  of  record 
of  Illinois  showing  good  moral  character ;  that  the  applicant 
shall  have  a  general  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  in  this  state,  and  that  he  shall 
have  pursued  the  study  of  law  for  the  period  of  three  con- 
secutive years  of  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  in  each  year ;  and 
that  such  study  shall  have  been  pursued  in  an  established  law 
school  considered  by  the  Board  to  be  in  good  standing,  or 
under  the  tuition  of  one  or  more  licensed  lawyers,  and  that 
the  applicant,  if  studying  under  such  tuition,  has  submitted 
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to  regular  and  satisfactory  examinations  by  such  lawyer  or 
lawyers  during  said  period,  upon  each  subject. 

All  of  above  proof  must  be  submitted  on  prescribed 
forms. 

Rule  2  of  the  Board  of  Law  Examiners,  which  sets  forth 
the  required  proof  of  academic  education,  and  governs  the 
admission  of  regular  students  to  this  Law  School,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Each  applicant  for  admission,  upon  examination,  shall 
present  with  his  application  satisfactory  proof  in  writing 
that  he  has  had  a  preliminary  general  education  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  in  this  State.  A  three 
years'  English  course,  consisting  of  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Ancient  History,  Physiology,  Rhetoric,  Physics,  and  Phys- 
ical Geography,  each  one  year;  Botany  and  Bookkeeping, 
one  year ;  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  English  and  American  History,  one  year ;  English 
and  American  Literature,  one  year;  and  English  Composi- 
tion, one  year,  will  be  accepted  as  such  equivalent. 

"In  case  of  the  omission  by  the  applicant  of  any  one  or 
more  of  such  studies,  except  English  and  American  History 
and  Literature,  the  equivalent  of  such  omitted  study  or 
studies,  in  any  science,  or  in  any  classical  or  modern  lan- 
guage (Latin  being  especially  recommended),  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  such  omitted  study  or  studies. 

"The  proof  required  by  this  rule  that  the  applicant  has 
satisfactorily  pursued  the  said  studies  or  their  equivalents, 
for  the  requisite  periods,  may  be  by  either  one  or  more  of  the 
following  instruments : 

"i.  The  diploma  of  any  University  or  College  in  good 
standing;  or 

"2.  The  diploma  of  a  high  school  in  this  State,  where 
such  diploma  designates  the  several  studies  pursued  and  the 
length  of  time  devoted  to  each ;  or 

"3.  The  diploma  of  a  high  school  in  this  State,  accom- 
panied with  the  certificate  of  the  principal  of  such  school, 
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designating  the  several  studies  pursued,  and  the  length  of 
time  devoted  to  each ;  or 

"4.  The  affidavit  of  a  principal  of  a  high  school  in  this 
State,  or  other  high  school  teacher  or  teachers  under  whom 
the  applicant  has  studied  (or,  in  case  of  the  death  or  ab- 
sence of  such  principal  or  teacher,  then  the  affidavit  of  any 
credible  witness  or  witnesses  having  knowledge  of  the  facts), 
designating  the  several  studies  pursued,  the  length  of  time 
devoted  to  each,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  applicant's 
degree  of  proficiency  in  each  study ;  or 

"5.  The  affidavit  of  the  principal  of  a  high  school  of  this 
State,  or  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  having  a  high  school 
under  his  supervision,  showing  his  special  examination  of 
the  applicant  for  the  purpose  of  an  application  for  admission 
to  the  bar,  stating  the  date  and  place  of  examination  and  the 
time  consumed  therein,  and  giving  the  true  and  just  grade 
or  proficiency  shown  by  such  applicant  in  each  study,  on  a 
scale  of  100 ;  or 

"6.  The  diploma  of  any  accredited  school,  not  in  Illi- 
nois, whose  graduates  are  admitted  on  a  diploma  to  the 
freshman  class  of  any  University  or  College,  in  good  stand- 
ing, in  the  State  or  country  in  which  such  school  is  located ; 
such  fact  to  be  evidenced  by  the  certificate  of  the  President 
or  Secretary  of  such  University  or  College,  under  the  cor- 
porate seal  of  the  institution ;  or 

"7.  The  certificate  of  the  President  or  Secretary  of  any 
University  or  College  in  good  standing,  under  the  seal  of  the 
institution,  that  the  applicant  has  been  admitted  to  the  fresh- 
man or  any  higher  class  of  such  institution,  without  condi- 
tions, or  upon  conditions  which  had  since  been  complied 
with." 

Rule  5,  defining  a  law  school  in  good  standing,  requires 
that: 

*  'An  established  law  school  to  be  considered  in  good  standing  must 
faithfully  teach  the  several  branches  of  law  specified  in  Rule  39  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  must  require  recitations  averaging  ten  hours  or 
more  each  week." 


THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Chicago  has 
established  a  branch  which  carries  on  work  in  the  three 
Schools  in  the  University  Building.  In  addition  to  its  relig- 
ious work,  the  Association  is  of  service  to  the  students  in 
many  ways.  In  the  pleasant  rooms,  placed  at  its  disposal 
by  the  University,  the  Association  maintains  a  very  popular 
social  center  with  a  well  selected  list  of  reading  material, 
several  games  and  a  piano.  Throughout  the  year  the  list  of 
rooms  and  boarding  places  is  kept  for  the  use  of  students 
in  settling  in  the  city. 

All  students  are  invited  to  make  the  Association  rooms 
their  headquarters  during  the  year.  As  far  as  possible  new 
students  will  be  met  at  the  train  by  an  Association  man 
wearing  a  badge.  Those  desiring  to  be  so  met  will  please 
write  a  few  days  in  advance  to  Mr.  Paul  C.  Foster,  care  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Northwestern  University  Building,  Chicago, 
indicating  clearly  on  what  train  they  are  to  reach  Chicago 
and  over  what  road  they  are  to  come. 
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V. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 

Offers  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  The 
facilities  for  the  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the  school  are  unusually 
good.  The  new  location  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  the  stu- 
dents and  instructors.  The  attendance  during  the  last  year  was  535.  It  is  the  largest 
University  Dental  School  in  the  world. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Dental  School, 
Northwestern  University  Building,  Corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets, 
Chicago. 

VL 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

COLLEGE  CAMPUS,  EVANSTON 

Offers  extensive  courses  in  the  practical  and  theoretrical  study  of  Music,  and  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  the  profession  as  composers,  theorists,  artists, 
teachers,  or  critics.  It  also  makes  provision  for  the  study  of  Music  as  a  part  of 
general  culture  or  as  an  accomplishment.  It  offers  three  or  four  year  courses  lead- 
ing to  an  appropriate  degree  in  Music. 

For  further  information,  address  School  of  Music,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

VII. 
ACADEMY 

COLLEGE  CAMPUS,  EVANSTON 

Offers  a  large  variety  of  courses  preparatory  to  college  and  practical  life.  The 
proximity  of  the  college  department  with  its  many  facilities  constitutes  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Academy.  Young  men  and  women  will  find  here  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare for  any  college  in  the  country. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Academy,  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois. 

A  second  Academy,  under  the  name  of  Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  is  maintained 
by  the  University  at  Onarga,  Illinois.  Special  facilities  are  afforded  for  preparing 
for  college  or  technical  schools,  or  other  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  loca- 
tion in  a  small  town  makes  it  possible  for  the  authorities  to  offer  low  rates  of  tuition 
and  board.   An  excellent  commercial  course  is  also  offered  in  this  institution..  m 

For  further  information,  address  Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  Onarga,  Illinois. 

VIII. 

PRIVILEGES  ACCORDED  TO  WOMEN 

Women  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of  the  University  except  the  Medical 
School  on  substantially  the  same  terms  as  men. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  Residence  Halls  for  Women,  address  Dean 
of  Women,  Willard  Hall,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

IX. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY 

EVANSTON 
GARRETT  BIBLICAL  INSTITUTE 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  chartered  in  1855,  is  a  theological  seminary  co-opera* 
ting  with  the  University.  It  is  open  to  all  students  who  are  properly  recommended  as 
candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  It  offers  a  three  years'  course,  arranged  for 
classical  graduates,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D. ;  also  a  four  years'  course  open  to 
college  graduates  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

The  intimate  relations  of  the  University  and  the  Institute  afford  great  advantages 
to  all  those  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

NORWEGIAN-DANISH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

The  Norwegian-Danish  Theological  School,  affiliated  with  the  Institute,  offers  to 
those  preparing  for  the  ministry  among  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  in  the  English,  Danish,  and  Norwegian  languages. 

SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  organized  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
for  educated  pastors  and  missionaries  among  the  Swedish  population  in  the  United 
States,  offers  a  four  years'  course  in  Divinity. 

For  further  information,  address  the  respective  schools,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


